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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Me Ashton Livermore, who was born in 
Boston, December 19, 1820, and died in 
Melrose, Massachusetts, May 23, 1905, was one 
of the most conspicuous, one of the ablest, 
one of the most useful and helpful American 
women of our time. 

To summarize a career so crowded with activ- 
ities is not easy. It began when Mary Rice 
was graduated from a Boston grammar-school, 
at the age of fourteen, with a scholarship medal. 
She went then to a seminary which was famous 
at that period, and became both student and 
teacher therein ; but she gave up teaching in 1845 
to marry Rev. D. P. Livermore, a Universalist 
minister. For several years the work of the 
Livermores centered in Chicago, where the 
husband edited a religious paper, and the wife, 
besides assisting him, promoted the Washing- 
tonian movement, the antislavery cause, and 
the agitation for woman suffrage. Through 
the Civil War she was active in the Sanitary 
Commission. In 1870 she returned to her native 
state, edited for a time the Woman’s Journal, 
organ of the suffragists, and then for many 
years succeeding was one of the most conspicuous 
figures on the lecture platform, and a writer of 
unusual force and persuasiveness. In spite 
of her advanced age, her health continued ex- 
cellent up to a fortnight before her death, when 
she took a cold which developed bronchitis. 

‘*Mrs. Livermore deservedly filled a large place 
in the affections of those who have known and 
have worked with her,’’ writes Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, a friend and associate for many 
years. ‘‘They have admired her talents, they 
have esteemed her character, they have loved 
her as a helper in all good causes and as an 
affectionate and constant friend.’’ 

& 

hen Bayard Taylor shouldered his knap- 

sack and tramped over Europe, he set a 
good example, one that does not cease to be 
worthy of emulation when this country is the 
only field one is able to explore. Five New 
York girls, graduates of Wellesley and Vassar 
colleges, recently walked from the Bronx to 
Bennington, Vermont. They were favored 
above Taylor, in that they were not handi- 
capped with baggage, which they sent ahead 
to convenient spots along the route. They 
dressed sensibly, not for looks, but for comfort ; 
took their journey easily, planning to cover from 
ten to fifteen miles a day; put up at farmhouses 
that caught their fancy; did not once patronize 
a hotel, and ‘‘had a lovely time.’’ It is amazing 
that so few people take such trips. Ina climate 
that encourages pedestrianism, when there are 
things worth seeing at every turn of the road, 
and our ‘‘own folks’’ for companionship in the 
lonesome intervals, one would think the rural 
highways should be populous all summer. 
Considerations of economy even might be urged 
to back the argument. No one has yet suggested 
a cheaper way to spend a vacation that will 
yield an equal amount of change, rest, health 


and pleasure. in 


club of Boston women, which need not be 

named, because it does not seek notoriety, 
began in 1898 to take an active interest in the 
educational needs of the rural towns of New 
Hampshire, and a fund was started, one of the 
purposes of which was to lend small sums of 
money to worthy and promising girls who needed 
aid in aequiring an education. Up to this time 
fourteen such loans have been made, and four- 
teen young women have thus been helped over 
hard places which they might not have been 
able to surmount unaided. Some have already 
repaid the sums advanced to them; all will do 
so eventually, and as the money comes in it 
will go out again to other beneficiaries. Such 
‘‘endless chains’’ the law will never forbid— 
these that bind young and old, poor and well- 
to-do, in gratitude and affection. 


SOME ABSENT-MINDED PEOPLE. 


Everybody has heard the story of Sir Isaac | typ, 


Newton boiling his watch and expecting the 
egg he held in his hand to advise him of the 
progress of» the operation. A contributor to 
the Grand Magazine pictures a dignitary of 
the church who has done equally ridiculous 
things; sometimes worse ones, in fact, since 
this gentleman, when called back too abruptly 
to every-day life, is liable to complicate the 
situation by rash remarks. 


At a large and formal Sienar-patty one night 
he happened to be placed at table exactly oppo- 
site his wife. Conversation languished, and 
the reverend gentleman retired into a brown 
study of some duration. Finally he emerged 
with a start, and, catching his wife’s eye, sud- 
denly leaned across the table toward her. 

*“Well, my dear,’’ he said, very distinctly, 
**T can’t see that this cook is an improvement 
upon the one you sent away last week.’’ 

What the dignitary’s wife said to him later 
on is not recorded. Yet it could not have been 
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so very severe, for the lady herself was a victim 

to absent-mindedness. It was common at their 

| own dinner-parties to see an unfortunate couple 

| wandering sadly round the table, looking) for 

— that did not exist—twelve places having 
mn provided and fourteen guests asked. 

The lady of the house never could remember 
how many people had accepted her invitation, 
and was in and again surprised to find an 
extra couple arriving at the house; but her 
surprise never became acute until they were all 
in the dining-room, when it was obvious to 
every one that she had once again played inad- 
vertently her practical joke. At any rate, the 

ests got fed, which is more than one can say 
or those who figured in another episode of 
somewhat similar nature. 

The hero of this story was a well-to-do 
bachelor, of eccentric habits, and not given to 
hospitality. Many of his acquaintances had 
never set foot inside his doors, so when at last 
he issued invitations for a dinner-party curiosity 
was rife as to how he would do it, and every 
invitation was ee ; 

Punctually on the hour the first carriage 
drove up. The maid who answered the door 
seemed extremely surprised at the sight of a 
lady preparing to descend, and explained that 
her master was not at home. 

**Not at home!’’ ejaculated the couple, much 
taken aback. 

‘**No, sir. He went to London this morning, 
and won’t be back until the day after’ to- 
morrow. ’’ 

Others arriving heard the same melancholy 
tale, and finally eleven cross couples 
to their respective homes, there to eat frugal 
dinners and meditate ruefully on their experi- 
ence. Naturally when the man who should 
have been host returned from town they hur- 
ia inform him < the Lg eer y 

‘*Dinner-party !’’ he said, in surprise. ‘‘ Yes, 
of course, but I certainly thought it was next 
week !’’ 

& & 


A BIG BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


f John Smith and his brave followers should 

sail up the James of to-day, they would fail 
to recognize not only the civilization along the 
river banks, but the very spot that they chose 
for their landing. The peninsula on which the 
colony was planted is now an island, and a 
ruined ivy-covered tower and a few old tomb- 
stones are the only relics of the first settlement. 
But the genial captain would by no means find 
himself forgotten. Indeed, if he should time 
his visit to the summer of 1907 he would dis- 
cover himself very much in mind, for that season 
is to be celebrated as the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the nation’s birth. The President 
has issued a proclamation to that effect, and 
Congress has appropriated a large sum for its 
carrying out. The celebration is to be naval, 
marine and military, and guests from all over 
the world are invited to take part. 


‘*Here is a country which may have prece- 
dence over most pleasant _— known for 
large and navigable rivers. eaven and earth 
never better to frame a place for man’s 
habitation. Here are mountains, hills, plaines, 
valleyes, and rivers and brookes running most 
age into a faire bay.’’ So wrote John 

mith of the newly discovered land. 

**The chief who met us had a crown of deer’s 
hair colored red, in fashion of a rose. On his 
head was also a plate of copper in which 
were stuck long feathers in fashion of a pair of 
hornes. His body was painted crimson, his face 
was blue and bespangled with silver ore. He 
wore a belt of 1 and in his ear was a bird’s 
claw beset with silver and gold.’’ 

One of the very first things the little colony 
did was to establish a place of worship. 

“We hung an old to three or four trees 
and made seats of unhewn logs. The pulpit 
was of wood nailed to two trees.’’ 

This was the first Protestant church estab- 
lished on American soil. It had the earth for 
its floor and heaven for its beams and rafters. 

Captain Smith is buried far from the out-of- 
of his rearing. Over his tomb were 
carved the words, ‘‘Here lies one conquered 
that hath conquered ** He was a man of 
vigorous personality. ‘* , noble captain and 
loyal heart,’’ wrote one of his followers of him. 

Smith gained no practical benefit from his 
colonizing venture. e returned to . 
Sep yeah 

he one 1) , nor the vei 
house he builded, nor the h digged 
with his own hands, ”’ 
has grown into a rich harvest, and the little 
colony into a mighty nation. 
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MATERNAL STRATEGY. 


‘Tt isn’t so hard to manage a boy,’’ Aunt 
Hepsy was saying, ‘‘if you go at it right. 
Now there was my little Henry. I don’t sup- 
pose there ever was a boy who hated to be 
bathed as badly as he did. Yet we broke him 
of it, and we didn’t have to punish, coax or 
bribe him. ’’ 
**How did you do it ?’’ some one asked her. 

‘*Well, you know we have a very bath- 
. When we wanted him to take a bath we 
didn’t say, ‘Now, Henry, it’s time for you to 
be serubbed. You needn’t e any fuss 
about it, for it has got to be done.’ Ins’ of 
that we filled the tub nearly full, and then we 
said, ‘Henry, if you want to take your swim 
you'd better hurry. The tank is all ready, and 
somebody else — be wanting to use it soon.’ 
Did a boy ever refuse an invitation to go swim- 
ming ?’’ 
® & 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
fp Sthent-racterr, who believes in using the 
news of the day, gave her class to read an 
account of the Battle of Mukden. 


‘* After the third attack,’’ quoted the head of 
the class, ‘‘the Russians guarding this position 
fled incontinently.’’ 

‘*Henry,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘explain ‘incon- 
tinently.’ ”’ 

**It means farther back into the continent,’’ 
said Henry. 
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milk desserts and ice-cream. Colors (6) and flavors 
(12) best and cheapest. Leading grocers will supply 


10 tablets costing 10c. make 
10 qts. of the finest variety 
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TAYLOR'S HAT. STORE, 3 Hanover st, 5 


FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 


Hat 
Store. 


Price, pares. os me 

r can’t be beaten for 
Pest-pate, comfort and conve- 
nience, Roll it, crush 

a , it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 

or the piazza. Made of fine quality 


fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
MASS, 


it by Postal or Express M Order.” 














THE REVIVAL OF 
Old Blur Willow 
This —_° old —. pattern 
in deep blue. underglaze — like 
other's **delft,” in Dinner 
s and Odd Pieces. Send stamp 


for book ‘“‘Srory of tHe Bive 
Whutow,” and price list. 


GEO. L. EMERSON 


GHINA IMPORTER HAVERHILL, MASS, 

















Old Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 
Write for further 
particulars. 
























Look to Your Food. 


T is a well-known fact that nearly 80 per cent. of 
the people living in cities are anemic. 
It is deficient in red blood cor- 
This condition is due largely to wrong 


is pale and weak. 
puscles. 


choice and preparation of foods. 

food elements are not supplied in correct proportions. 
What is most generally lacking is irom, which is the 
only element known to make the red of the blood — its 
vital property. Apitezo supplies iron in abundance and 
of the right kind— organic plant iron, the same as 
that found in vegetables, such as peas, beans and spinach — 
not the metallic iron of tonics and tinctures, which harms 
the teeth and upsets digestion. 
balanced in the necessary food elements as to furnish 
complete in itself what dietists call “‘ The adequate ration.’’ 
Apitezo is wholesome, delicious and substantial. 
the unequaled energy food for everybody, every day, 
while it is actually meeded by those whose blood is 
Apitezo is pre-eminently a red blood 
It gives strength and rosy health to all; that is 


**short on reds.’’ 
builder. 
why it makes you 





Send for Apitezo analysis and booklet. \ 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 
Chicago, IIl. 














Their blood 


The necessary 


Apitezo is so perfectly 
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In every woman's head continually 

is the source of her domestic joys 

and trials — the kitchen range. The house- 

keeper who daily uses, sees and comprehends 

a Magee Range knows that the best 

results, with the least trouble and at the smallest 
expense, are always the reward of her labors. 


Illustrated Booklet, “* The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. : 
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rT, Wea eae ee 
xr HE cloudburst, although 

short-lived, seemed to 
@2KG have raised the Missis- 
sippi and hastened the speed of 
its flow, and the little raft, 
bearing Jimmy and Bud and the mule, “La 
Salle,’’ swept merrily southward. 

Not doubting that the Mercury had gone 
ashore shortly after their last glimpse of her, 
the boys kept a sharp lookout ahead. But after 
they had proceeded a mile without finding any 
trace of her, it became evident that she had 
somehow ridden out the storm. Logs from the 
record raft, however, were scattered all 
along the banks. At several points masses 
as large as their own raft were stranded. 

A mile farther, in a dead-water bay 
inshore, the boys came upon a section of 
the damaged raft holding at least three 
hundred logs, still bound in some sem- 
blance of compactness. Several long pieces 
of tow-lines stretched from the section into 
the water. 

All the time that he had been viewing 
these wrecked bits of the Mercury’s raft, 
Jimmy had felt as if-he were shirking a 
duty of some sort. Now he realized the 
reason of it. Inherited instincts were 
again tingling in his brain—instincts that 
seventeen years of pampering had not 
been able to smother. At Prescott he 
had wanted to move passengers. Here, 
below Wabasha, he was inspired to wrestle 
with that larger problem, the moving of 
the world’s products—in railroad phrase, 
the moving of freight. He was realizing 
at last that there were more weighty, more 
interesting, yes, more pleasant things in 
the world than the seaside or the play- 
house. 

‘*Those logs ought to be on their way 
to La Crosse, instead of standing still,’’ 
said Jimmy to his companion. ‘‘We can 
tow them along with us, deliver them to 
the Mercury if we overtake her, other- 
wise deliver them to their La Crosse 
owners. ’’ 

“Do you think the rafting company 
will pay us for the job?’’ queried Bud. 

‘*They will if they’re square,’’ affirmed 
Jimmy. 

With difficulty the boys poled their raft 
out of the current to a point near the 
stranded section. One of the tow-lines 
hanging from the section was nearly a 
hundred feet long, and the end of this 
they captured by wading, and fixed to 
the end of their raft. Then drawing the 
two rafts, the big and the little, close 
together, they poled on their way down 
the river. 

It was the strangest raft that ever floated 
down the Mississippi: first the tiny head- 
quarters raft, bearing the two navigators 
and La Salle; then the three-hundred-log 
section, all helter-skelter and loose bound. 

But there was no straining raft-boat 
pushing at the logs now, only the gentle 
Mississippi, and without mishap the 
combined rafts came in sight of Alma, 
Wisconsin, seven miles below the island, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

A quarter of a mile above the town, against 
the Wisconsin bank, lay the largest section of 
the Mercury’s dismembered raft the lads had 
yet encountered, a round six hundred logs. 
This section, unlike the others, lay in the cur- 
tent, blocked by some tough young trees, which 
ordinarily stood on marsh ground, but were 
now washed by the swollen river. 

Jimmy and Bud looked at each other grimly, 
resolved to add those six hundred logs to their 
cargo. But so deep was the water alongside 
their raft that the poles found no bottom, and 
they were unable either to stop or to steer. 
he head of the raft swept by the stranded 
section at least thirty feet away from it. 

_it was for Bud this time to save the day. 
‘'ways the quick thinker, he dropped his use- 
less pole, and snatching the only bit of spare 
rope aboard, ran back over the raft until he 
Was several yards farther up-stream than the 
six hundred. Quickly catching one end of 
‘ie rope in an iron ring on the rear boom, he 
(lived off with the other end, and struck for 
ie stranded section. It was not a question 
or Swimming,—the distance was not six yards, 
- ut a question of quickness, to string the line 
vetore the free raft had drifted too far away 
‘rom the grounded one. And Bud did it, 
climbing aboard, and twisting his line about 
* projecting log just as it drew taut. The 
'noving raft halted with her stern at the head 
of the grounded raft. 

Having no ax with which to cut away the 
trees that held firm their prize, and eager for 
‘ood, the boys went ashore, and down the beach 
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very old, very quaint. 
There was a bakery in 
the town, where they 
bought bread, cookies 
and a pie; a general 
store, where they bought 
a hatchet, a coil of hemp 








‘nto Alma. ‘They found it a German settlement, 


rope for the raft, matches 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


and other little necessaries for themselves, and 
an armful of hay for La Salle. Again bankrupt, 
but happy, they returned to their raft. 

Heartily they ate their luncheon, and heartily 
La Salle ate his. Then the boys made a new 
adjustment of their raft-lines, strengthened the 
new section with the hemp rope, chopped the 
tops from the obstructing young trees, and got 
under way at half past two. 

As the raft floated past Alma the ‘‘Q Limited’’ 
from St. Louis to St. Paul came with a rush 
and roar out of the hills, to a stop at Alma 
depot, then puffed on north. 

In a section of the Pullman car sat James 
Berkeley, the railroad king, on his ‘way to 
St. Paul to search for his missing son. Before 
leaving home he had sent descriptions of the 
lost lad to every newspaper and police depart- 
ment in the West. As his train rolled out of 
Alma, he noticed carelessly a raft with two 
youthful navigators not forty feet from his 
window; but in neither of the ragged urchins 
did he recognize any kin of his. 


Jimmy and Bud found one thousand logs a 
different proposition from four hundred. Al- 
though narrow, their raft was very long and 
ill-shaped generally, and they were kept scam- 
pering with their long poles, now shoving at the 
head, now at the tail. But happily, after the 
cloudburst, the river was high, carrying them 
easily over many obstructions, and it was 
singularly free of steamboats. 








A little after five o’clock the raft passed the | 
village of Minneiska, Minnesota, and’‘a mile | 


below, Crazy Man’s Castle, an uncanny white 
structure, once the habitation of a hermit, built 


of bits of packing-cases, 
pillars, cornices and lat- 
tices, and thick with 
fantastic balconies, gal- 
leries and towers. 

Three hours more of 
drifting and poling, 
then the raft glided by 


CHAPTER Iv. 








IT WAS THE STRANGEST RAFT THAT. 
EVER FLOATED DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI, 


Fountain City, Wisconsin, another German 
town. There were several raft-boats at the 
town, but the Mercury was not among them. 

At nine night had come again to the river. 
A white radiance, the halo of a city, hung 
along the southern horizon. 

‘*Winona, Minnesota, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from St. Paul,’’ announced 
Jimmy. 

‘*T think we’d better tie up for the night,’’ 
advised Bud, who had been fretting a bit at 
the darkness. 
getting aground, a steamboat may come along 
any minute and knock our raft into a thousand 
pieces. ’’ 

‘*But we may find the Mercury at Winoria,’’ 
objected Jimmy, ‘‘and the raft is just as liable 
to be run into when she’s tied up as she is 
when she’s moving.’’ 

They went on. The white halo to the south 
gave way to tiny gleaming electric lights. For 
an hour the lads poled lustily, watching the 
river north and south for steamboats. But no 
boats appeared, and at half past ten the raft 
turned a bend, and the boys saw before them 
the lights of Winona, hundreds and thousands 
of them, and the red lanterns upon the draw- 
bridge at the upper end of the city. With this 
bridge rose a new problem—how to guide the 
raft safely between the great stone piers, con- 
tact with which would wreck the stoutest raft 
ever put together. 

Luckily, the water above the bridge was not 
too deep for poling, and the worried raftsmen 
headed for the opening nearest the city. Every- 


thing went smoothly at the start. A hundred | 


‘*Let alone the chances of our | 
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feet to spare on each side. But 
fifty yards from the bridge a 
cross-current seized the head of 
the raft, and jerked it toward 
the shore, toward a long timber 
fence, or pier, that stretched from the bridge 
up-river. In a panic the lads, rushing to the 
right side, pushed their poles deep into the mud 
bottom and pried desperately, but in a moment 
the raft banged into the fence. 

No better thing could have happened, for 
this fence, as the young raftsmen thought it, 
was in fact a floating boom, built to guide rafts 

through the bridge. The levee, long, 
electric-lighted, with a beautiful park 
behind it, lay next the bridge. Moored 
there were a dozen steamers, and last in 
the line was the Mercury. By lantern- 
light a gang of workmen was repairing 
her wheel, which had evidently been 
damaged in the storm. On her forecastle 
—up-stream—sat several of the crew, 
and in the center both Jimmy and Bud 
recognized Ben Denny by his great bulk. 

‘**Toss us a rope, Ben!’’ they shouted 
together. 

Denny sprang to his feet, and peered 
out over the black river. The raft slowly 
passed from the shadow of the moored 
steamers into the light of the levee ares. 
Ben recognized his guests of the night 
before, and hastily threw them a rope. 

Jimmy by good luck caught the rope as 
it wriggled over the raft, and made it fast 
to a ring in the boom. In five minutes 
Denny and his men had hauled the raft 
abreast of the Mercury. 

Going on board, Jimmy and Bud were 
about to ask for the captain, but they 
were saved the trouble, for, attracted by 
the commotion, he came down to the 
forecastle. He was a small, nervous 
man, who looked little like the typical 
master; but from the respectful silence 
that fell over the forecastle at his 
approach, the boys knew him at once 
for Captain Kliner. The captain easily 
guessed the identity of his visitors. 

‘*‘What are you doing aboard?’’ he 
asked, crossly. ‘‘If I hadn’t had to stop 
on account of you chaps last night I 
wouldn’t have lost a good share of my 
raft.’’ 

‘*We’ve brought most of the lost logs 
with us,’’ said Jimmy. 

The captain, incredulous, looked over 
the side, and saw the edge of the newly 
arrived raft. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, somewhat 
mollified, ‘‘that’s different. How many 
logs ?’’ 

‘Nine hundred and seventy-eight,’’ 
answered Jimmy, who had counted them 
carefully an hour before. 

“‘“Good! good!’’ said the captain. 
**Come up into my cabin, both of you, 
and you, too, Ben. 

**Ben, here,’’ said the captain, when 
they were all seated, ‘‘told me your story, 
and, frankly, I didn’t take much stock in 
it until now ; but two fellows with the grit 

to bring a thousand logs thirty miles must be all 
right. You’re entitled to pay for your work, 
but towing rates are low, and you mustn’t expect 
much, though the thousand logs you brought, 
added to what we had already saved, will still 
make the biggest raft ever carried into La 
Crosse. We’re going on to La Crosse about 
midnight, as soon as we get our wheel righted, 
and to-morrow we’re billed to carry a barge of 
stone for Uncle Sam from La Crosse to Dubuque. 
I’ll be glad to have you ride with us if you’d 
like to. The rafting company’s headquarters are 
in Dubuque, you know, and I’ll see that you 
get a fair show at the office.’’ 

Thus it was that La Salle was led up a 
plank to the Mercury’s lower deck, and snugly 
quartered in a warm spot aft of the boilers. 
Thus it was that Jimmy and Bud lay down in 
the mate’s stateroom upon the first real bed they 
had felt for four nights. 

They slept soundly. They did not know 
when the Mercury left Winona at midnight, 
or when she delivered her logs at La Crosse. 
When they did wake, at seven the next morn- 
ing, the Mercury, a barge laden with broken 
stone bound at her side, was just steaming out 
of La Crosse. 

After their days of fighting a way mile by 
mile, of living from hand to mouth, it was a 
glorious thing for Jimmy and Bud to travel as 
the welcome guests of the Mercury. The 
steamer was old, in poor condition, and her 
speed, because of the stone-laden barge, was 
never better than eight miles an hour; but to 
the boys she seemed a very palace, skimming 
the water like a swallow. Her pantry was 


yards from the opening they had the raft going | cheaply provisioned, her table-cover of oilcloth, 


fairly for the center of the channel, with thirty |her dishes cracked : 


but to them — to 


even 











SK 
Jimmy, who had tasted the world’s bill of fare 
—the meals seemed superb. 

The valley of the Mississippi below La 
Crosse was grand. With every mile the green 
hills, the spires and battlements of rock tow- 
ered higher. All day the boys sat on the upper 
deck, where they could miss ‘nothing. And 
from time to time Ben Denny or Captain Kliner, 
who, now that the record raft was off his hands, 
was very pleasant, joined them, and talked of 
the country and the towns by which they were 
passing. 

Ben Denny pointed out Brownsville, the last 
town in Minnesota, and a short way below it, 
the boundary between Minnesota and Iowa; 
the four Wisconsin villages—deserted Badaxe 
City, the Italian settlement Genoa, Victory, 
named in honor of Black Hawk’s defeat, and De 
Soto, named after the great explorer; Lansing, 
Iowa, its white houses perched all the way up 
a steep hillside; Lynxville, Wisconsin, where 
the river twists and turns on itself like a great 
snake; the old town of McGregor, lowa; and 
across the valley, Prairie du Chien, the oldest 
settlement in the West, and hard by it the 
mouth of the historic Wisconsin River. 

And Captain Kliner told of the Indian tribes 
that had once lived and warred on these very 
shores, of the explorers of noble blood who had 
driven their canoes through these waters; told 
how this Mississippi Valley had been settled and 
its towns built long before anything else in the 
West ; how the river, in the old days before the 
Civil War, had been thick with 
steamboats. He showed how the 
national government, to which the 
Mississippi belonged, was striving 
with reénforeed shores, dams, 
canals, dredges, snag-boats, sign- 
boards and beacon lights to make 
the river as safe and easy a high- 
way for steamboats as the steel road 
is for the locomotive. 

The boys had planned to sit up to 
see Dubuque by night, but the day 
of sightseeing, chatting and eating 
had worn on them, and although at 
ten o’clock the Mercury was within 
twenty miles of her destination, they 
sought their berth. 

Coming from their stateroom in 
the morning, they found the Mer- 
cury tied at Dubuque dock. The 
city, the largest they had seen since 
leaving St. Paul, stretched over a 
broad, low table-land hemmed in by 
the mighty Iowa bluffs. 

Ben Denny, joining the lads, 
pointed out three states: Iowa to 
the west, Wisconsin and Illinois to 
the east—Wisconsin ending and Illi- 
nois beginning at the northern out- 
skirts of East Dubuque. And when 
Jimmy and Bud realized it was 
indeed Illinois they saw, they waxed 
very cheerful, for Illinois was a state 
they had often seen across the river 
from their home city. 

Breakfast was served immedi- 
ately, and after it Captain Kliner 
called his guests aside. 

‘*Youngsters,’’ said he, kindly, 
“‘I’ll give you a note now to our 
manager, backing your claim for 
towing, and I think the company 
will pay you something, but I warn 
you it won’t be much—not enough to get you 
home to St. Louis. Now I like you, and I’d like 
to help you on your way, but I haven’t any 
money to advance, or even a nice skiff to loan 
you. But I have a steam-launch here that 1 
began four or five years ago and never finished. 
She’s on the bank now at the lower end of the 
city. She’s got no boiler, no engine, no paint, no 
name—not much of anything, in fact, except a 
bare hull, a canopy top and little stern paddle- 
wheel, worthless, of course, without the engine. 
Now if she’d be of any use to you, I’ll hunt up 
' some oars and oar-locks, and you’re welcome to 
her, if you’! return her the first chance you get. ’’ 

‘*Would there be room in her for our mule?’’ 
asked Jimmy. 

“Oh, yes,’’ laughed the captain, ‘‘plenty of 
room; but I will say you boys think more of a 
mule than I do.’’ 

**We’ll be very glad indeed to borrow your 
launch,’’ said Jimmy, earnestly. 

‘*Settled, then,’’ said Captain Kliner. ‘‘Go 
to the office and get your money, then come 
back to the levee at noontime, and I’ll have the 
launch ready for you.’’ 

The captain then gave Jimmy and Bud a 
note to his manager, and after thanking him, 
they started for the rafting company’s office. 
Admitted to the manager’s presence, they told 
their story and made their claim; but until 
they handed over Captain Kliner’s note, the 
manager frowned. The note must have been 
convincing, however, for the head of the rafting 
company smiled as he read it, and without more 
questions gave the lads ten dollars, which, he 
said with a chuckle, was the biggest towage 
rate paid on the upper Mississippi within his 
recollection. He was still chuckling when he 
accepted Jimmy’s gravely written receipt. 

No sooner were the boys on the street again 
than Jimmy suggested that with a part of their 
money they reclothe themselves. 1t was high 
time. What with the night on the ‘‘blind’’ 
baggage, the night under the wharf, the 
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cloudburst and the rafting, their trousers, coats, 
underelothes and shoes were shrunken, torn 
and soiled. So going into a large store where a 
bargain sale was going on, they purchased with 
eight dollars an outfit apiece, consisting of a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, white sweater, rough 
| blue trousers and moccasins—a queer suit, 
| indeed, for a millionaire’s son. Bud favored 
variety in the trousers, but the best bargain 
was in the blue ones, and Jimmy said uniforms 
would add style to the new craft. 

The rest of the morning the boys passed 
pleasantly in looking over the city, and after 
an early luncheon in a little restaurant, they 





started for the levee. As they turned out of 
Main Street a bulky policeman of Dubuque, 
one of the ten thousand officers throughout the 
West whom James Berkeley, Sr., had set to 
watch for his son, looked hard at the white- 
sweatered, blue-trousered lads. 

‘*Thim byes do be strangers here,’’ said he, 
doubtfully, ‘‘but naither of thim is pudgy and 
pale, and sure naither of thim wears a cheviot 
suit, as the telegram says.’’ 

Satisfied, the crafty officer faced about, and 
Jimmy and Bud walked on to the levee to view 
their new ship. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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mine, Madeline ?’’ 
called Mrs. Kincaid, deftly squeez- 
ing a great blob of golden-yellow 
paint on her palette from a much- 
twisted tube. ‘‘ You might use it 
for drapery or something.’’ 

*‘Oh, -yes,’’ said Madeline, ‘‘I 
put it in.’”’ She stopped at the 
open door of her mother’s studio 
with her arms full of bundles. 


ID you put 
in that Turk- 





‘*T’ve taken about everything that 





DRAWN BY ERNEST 


THE WORLD HAD CEASED TO TURN IN THAT DIZZY, 


HOMESICK WHIRL. 


belongs to either of us. You don’t mind, do 
you? Frances has so many lovely things that 
I want to contribute what I can. And the 
rooms will look so pretty when they’re done. 
This trunk is about ready, and we are going 
to carry two or three statuettes and things 
down in our arms. Frances is coming up to 
help, you know.’’ 

‘‘What about the bag of medicines?’’ asked 
her mother, with a preoccupied air, absorbed in 
the study of a great bunch of chrysanthemums 
which glowed in a bronze jar on the table against 
the wall. 

Madeline laughed. ‘‘I sha’n’t forget them,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Camphor, Jamaica ginger, vaselin, 
ammonia. Pull your shawl up over you, mother. 
You can feel the air from that window.’’ 

Mrs. Kincaid hitched the little shabby white 
shawl higher on her shoulders, still gazing at 
her model with intently narrowed eyes. 

The room, called by courtesy her ‘‘studio,’’ 
in the middle of which she sat on a low stool, 
with a low easel before her, was small and bare 
—bare, that is, of all ordinary furniture. Rows 
of shelves upon the wall were crowded with pots 
and jars and all the paraphernalia of a painter’s 
equipment; and the floor about her feet was 
littered with papers, sketches and studies in all 
stages of progress. 

‘I can work better when I am right in the 
thick of them,’’ said Mrs. Kincaid, comfortably. 

She was a large and comely woman, with 
expressive blue eyes and a face fair and softly 
rounded, like her daunghter’s. People who 
bought her pictures—charming flower-studies 
in water-color, with the name ‘‘Dorothea Kin- 













caid’’ inscribed boldly in one corner—might 
have been surprised to see that artist amid her 
every-day surroundings. But it takes a great | 
many charming and successful water-colors to 
furnish a luxurious studio, besides supporting 





ahome. And Mrs. Kincaid did not love luxury ; 
she loved to paint. | 
**Mother,’’ Madeline was stowing the last | 





things into her trunk 
in the next room with 
energetic thumps and 
crowdings, ‘‘are you 
going to finish those chrysanthe- 
mums to-day ?’’ 

**T guess so,’”’ said Mrs. Kin- 
eaid. ‘‘I shall work till dark, 
unless your Uncle Harris wants 
me to take a walk with him.’’ 

**If he does,’’ said Madeline, 
sternly, ‘‘you’re to go! Do you 
understand? You must get some 
exercise. And listen! Don’t you 
let Montgomery Pippin sit in your 
armchair when he does his lessons 
evenings. And don’t forget to 
make Mrs. Pippin give you your 
coffee the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and your hot milk at night, 
and alee 

*‘Don’t you let Frances Fish eat 
up all your fudge,’’ retorted her 
mother, painting rapidly, ‘‘and 
don’t fall into the fire or swallow 
the tongs. The idea! As if I 
couldn’t take care of myself as 
well as you can!’’ 

**I don’t know !’’ sighed Made- 
line. ‘‘1f you hadn’t Uncle 
Harris and Mrs. Pippin to look 
after you —?? 

She shut and locked the trunk 
with a final bang, and ran up the 
narrow stairs to her own little 
room above. : 

Her girlish face was serious 


This was an important day in 
Madeline’s career—the day on 
which she was to set up house- 
keeping in a tiny flat of three 
rooms down-town, with her friend 
and chum, Frances Fish. Fran- 
ces was an expert stenographer, a 
young woman some years older 
than herself, and already experi- 
enced in the art of independent 
living in New York. 

The home which Madeline was 
to leave was a modest little place 
tucked away in a corner of one 
of the fast-growing suburbs of the 
city, and miles from the heart of 
things, which, for her, beat pri- 
marily in the large and prosperous 
. private school where she had been 
teaching for more than a year. Her new home 
would be only a few blocks away from this 
center of her interest; and the thought of it was 
rich with all manner of delightful possibilities. 

Brooding over these with eager pleasure as 
she put on her hat and jacket, she caught sight 
of her friend from the window, and running 
down the stairs, met her on the door-siep with 
an ecstatic hug. 

‘*1’m nearly ready!’’ she cried, pulling 
Frances in toward the studio as she spoke. 
**Come and talk to mother while I finish. She’s 
doing chrysanthemums. Oh, yes, she’ll be glad 
to see you just the same. She won’t stop 
painting, don’t you worry! Mother, Frances! 
Frances, mother! I'll have the things ready 
in just a minute!’’ 

‘In less, I should say,’’ observed Frances, 
as calm as her friend was eager. 

She looked from Madeline’s slender, active 
little form and delicate face framed in flying 
curls, that still kept their baby gold, to her 
mother’s strong, comfortable figure, with its 
bent shoulders and fine, matronly gray head. 
And her grave face was whimsical with some 
unspoken thought. 

She thrust her hands into her pockets in a 
mannish way she had, she herself being tall 
and handsome, and possessing an air of non- 
chalant ability and independence, which, with 
her cool, brusque manners and the unexpected 
kindness of the heart beneath, had captivated 
little Madeline’s fancy from the first. 

**It’s very good of you, I think,’’ she said, 
watching the deft strokes of the artist’s busy 
brush, ‘‘to let Madeline come down and stay 
with me this winter.’’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ said Mrs. Kineaid, placidly. 
“I’m glad to have her go. I am a very busy 
woman, you know. I don’t have time to play 
with my daughter much, even when she is here ; 
and she might just as well be down-town, where 
she can have a good time. ’’ 

‘* You see,’? explained Madeline, a little 
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flushed, ‘‘mother thinks it will be so much 
better for me not to take that long journey down 
to school and back every day. And then there 
are so many lectures and classes and things that 
I can’t possibly go to, living way up here. 
Mother likes it because it’s quiet, and she isn’! 


interrupted by anybody but Uncle Harris. He 
and mother have always been the greatest 
chums, and he doesn’t gabble and interfere, lik: 
me. 1 believe they are both perfectly happy 
if they can work all day long without speakiny 
two words to anybody !’’ 

Mrs. Kincaid laughed her pleasant, easy-going 
langh, never lifting her head from her work. 

‘*Who keeps house?’’ asked Frances, bluntly. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Pippin is going to. Didn’t I tel! 
you?’’ said Madeline. ‘‘She’s in the kitchen 
now. She is a very nice woman,—an ok! 
neighbor of ours,—and is glad to do it for the 
sake of a home for herself and Montgomery) 
It seems truly providential—all except Moiit- 
gomery’s shoes. They do squeak. And Mrs 
Pippin groans when she’s at work. But shi 
says she doesn’t mean anything by it, and 
Montgomery is a studious boy, and quite mil: 
and harmless. Mother and I have always ke) 
house together in a higgledy-piggledy kind o 
way; but this will be ever so much better fu: 
her, because she won’t be bothered about any - 
thing. Will you, mother?’’ 

‘*I shall commit every earthly care, Uncle 
Harris and myself included, to the tende: 
mercies of Mrs. Pippin,’’ declared her mother, 
laying her brush lovingly on the golden curve 
of a chrysanthemum petal, and noting the effect 
with critical eyes. 

**] shall hold the Pippins strictly to account, ’’ 
said Madeline. ‘‘If they don’t look after mothe: 
properly, they might as well fly the country. 
It isn’t as if she was a common mother,’’ she 
added, with a little touch of pride and perhaps 
some other feeling in her slightly unsteady 
voice. ‘‘She’s Dorothea Kincaid, she is!’’ 

‘*And quite above the ordinary necessities of 
life, such as food and daughters,’’ observed 
Franees, lightly. ‘‘Won’t you miss Madeline’s 
suggestions about your painting, though, Mrs. 
Kincaid ?”’ 

‘*Madeline’s suggestions!’’ said the artist, 
with tranquil scorn. ‘‘She doesn’t know gam- 
boge from Prussian blue!’’ 

**I dol’? declared Madeline. ‘‘That’sa libel! 
But we’re very unsympathetic, truly. I was 
born without a grain of art in me, and mother 
hates mathematics. Much as ever she knows 
There, 
now we’re quits! Come, Fran, we ought to 
go. You take the Psyche and i’ll take the 
‘Wenus.’ Good-by, mother! Give my love 
to Uncle Harris. I won’t disturb him now. 
I’ll see you both Sunday, anyway, unless you 
come down before that. Good-by!’’ 

**1’ll look after her,’’ said Frances. 

‘‘Of course you willl’? Mrs. Kineaid with- 
drew her eyes from her work, and looked up at 
her daughter. ‘‘I hope she won’t get her feet 
wet, or anything,’’ she said, rather vaguely. 
**Good-by, Maddy !’’ 

The door closed, and Mrs. Kincaid lapsed into 
a fresh scrutiny of her work. A moment later 
the girl’s eager face appeared again in the door- 
way. 

*“‘O mother! Don’t forget to get out your 
down comforter to-night. It’s turning colder.”’ 

Mrs. Kincaid looked up with a glance of 
tolerant amusement. ‘‘I sha’n’t need it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Get along with you, Maddy, and stop 
worrying about me. I took care of myself for 
years before ever you were born!’’ 

“*Yes’m,’’ said Madeline, meekly. ‘‘I’ll be 
up Sunday. Good-by, mother. Don’t forget 
your hot milk. Good-by ! ’’ 

‘*Maddy gone?’’ asked Uncle Harris, shuffling 
pleasantly into the studio an hour or so later 
from the sunny silence of the sitting-room. 

‘*Yes,’’ said his sister, ‘‘she’s gone.’’ 

There was a hand-organ playing out in the 
street, and a group of children were laughing 
and singing to its sound. Mrs. Kincaid, listening 
absently, with lifted brush, broke suddenly into 
a little reminiscent laugh. 

‘*T was thinking,’’ she said, ‘‘what a cunning 
thing Madeline was when she was about tliree 
years old. She had long yellow curls,—just 
the color of this leaf,—and a pair of absurd 
little blue slippers. Do you remember tliose 
slippers, Harris?’’ 

Her brother’s mild, dreamy eyes brighten«d. 
‘*Yes,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Yes, Dorothea, I remember.”’ 

The little flat was a picture of coziness and 
comfort in the lamplight that evening. Fraives’ 
drolleries were the most delicious nonsense to 
her admiring friend. The chafing-dish sup)r, 
shared with her and two or three other girls 
who came in to help celebrate, was all tliat 
heart could wish. And Madeline fell asicep 
dreaming happily of future joys, and wondering 
whether her mother remembered about the down 
comforter. A little note came for her by the 
first mail the next morning: 


The chrysanthemums are done. You will be 
glad to know that I am neither frozen nor starved 
so far. Montgomery tries not to squeak his shies, 
and Mrs. Pippin hasn’t groaned yet in my hears. 
Uncle Harris is well. I begin my academy |)! 
ture to-morrow. Did you take your rubbers” — 

Your affectionate mother, Dorothea Kincaid. 


Madeline answered the note, laughing, and 
went off to school with a light heart. 
The bright fall days passed gaily in the little 
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Cas higher dreams shall be realized. But do not 
if forget that the great gifts which you are about to 
4 receive from your college bring with them great 
obligations, and that your larger freedom is a 
sacred bondage to great ideas. 

— In college you will be brought face to face 
RAN with nearly all the fundamental questions of 
fen, ¥ life, and you will learn how many men have 
Ge ) tried to solve them. Hitch your wagon to a 
SNe a) happy star, and you also shall help to solve 
S's Or them. The world needs your intellect, your 
re scholarship, but most of all your hearts—hearts 

=: that are loving, brave, hopeful, happy. 
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flat. Madeline went to her beloved school, and 
fo her clubs and classes and lectures. And 
there were little suppers with other girls in 
their rooms or hers. And Frances had a cousin 
7 Lye and dignity who lived just across the 
!, and chaperoned the two when they wished 
=p ttend a concert or party in the evening. 
Madeline generally went home for Sunday. 
‘ler mother was well and busy, Unele Harris 
pottering and peaceful as ever. The household 
Se med to move smoothly under Mrs. Pippin’s 
Management. And although Madeline main- 
ued that Montgomery was a gloomy boy, and 
th ‘t Mrs. Pippin’s groans soured the milk 
‘| embittered the coffee, her mother only 
sn 'ed with good-humored indifference. 
here was no question that the little house 
‘ts livelier while the girl’s sunny presence 
ered there; but she told herself that if it 
dreary the rest of the time, her mother 
' Unele Harris were too much absorbed to 
ive the faet. 
‘rs, Kineaid came down to the flat once or 
©, but she was very busy, and had not 
ch time to spare. Onee, when Madeline had 
“sed her Sunday visit, she went up unexpect- 
lly one afternoon during the week, and running 

vn the **Elevated’’ steps at the end of her 
journey, met her mother coming up. Mrs. 
“Incaid looked a little confused, and explained 


OU have come up out of the pri- 
mary sehool, through the gram- 
mar sch@el, through the high 
school, and this beautiful June 
morning finds you standing 
where the mg meets the river. 


past, wer aaenenatin an unknown 
life awaits you at the threshold of 
the college which you will enter next 


It is fitting that you pause, serious and 
for you have not passed this way 
heretofore. The time has come when you must 
put away, with loving hands, the playthings 
of your childhood, the familiar habits and 
immunities and companions of your protected 
girlhood, leave solicitous friends and guardians, 
and enter, through the college door, upon the 
larger responsibilities and joys of womanhood. 
Your life is before you, ‘‘so various, so beauti- 


The power and the delight of unknown 
coming things are filling your minds with glad 
expectancy. You are ready to walk erect and 
fearless in the ways of knowledge. You have 
resolved to go to college, and you stand pre- 
pared to make your resolution a living fact, a 
visible bodying forth of the purpose that is in 
you. But you must first lay aside anxiety of 
mind and distrust of your powers ; for knowledge 
is holy ground, and joy alone shall lead your 


You Aliso Shall Help. 


T is often said that usefulness is the end 
and so it is. But happiness 
PENS creates and inspires usefulness. If you 
have many gifts, and the power to understand, 
even if you meditate night and day how to pro- 
mote the welfare of the world, it shall all profit 
you little if you have not joy. 
. then, as you stand before the gate of your student 
Think that the college 
you have set your hearts on holds all good things 
in her hand. Believe that in her halls your 


Does all this dream of high privilege and 
noble service seem far above your circumstances, 
beyond the reach of your strength and your 
Remember that Senator Hoar 
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said, 


their best.’’ 


God’s world, and that 


‘*Much of the good work of the world 
has been that of dull people who have done 
Many a girl who thought herself 
mediocre has won high honors in college. 

Fears and regrets have no place in the vocab- 
ulary of youth, whose spirit sets its white and 
shining wings toward the purple shores of the 
Promised Land. Be happy, talk happiness. 
Happiness calls out responsive gladness in 
others. There is enough sadness in the world 
without yours. Rebel against the hardness and 
injustice of things as much as you like. 
always well to keep your fighting edge keen to 
smite wrongs wherever you meet them. But 
never doubt the excellence and permanence of 
what is yet to be. Never doubt that this is 


Him by the right work of the least of His 
children no less than by the mighty works of 
genius. Youare no less necessary to the world’s 
uplifting than Luther and Lincoln. 


A Vision in Your Souls. 


fw the great company of those who 
make the barren places of life fruitful 

with kindness. Carry a vision of heaven 
in your souls, and you shall make your home, 
your college, the world correspond to that vision. 
Your success and happiness lie in you. Exter- 
nal conditions are the accidents of life, its outer 
trappings. The great, enduring realities are love 
and service. Joy is the holy fire that keeps our 









life of another. 


town to live. 


It is 


it is brought nearer to 


them. 


useful. 


anywhere. It is 


purpose warm and our intelligence aglow. Work 


without joy shall be as nothing. 


Resolve to 


keep happy, and your joy and you shall form 


Take up joy, 


turn to Stevenson and 


above the printed page 


self. 
than to be honest and 
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that she had an errand to do a few blocks 
below. 

“T should think you would have taken a 
surface car for that,’’ said Madeline, wondering. 
And her mother assented, meekly. 

Sometimes the two met, ‘‘socially,’’ as Made- 
line said, down-town. 

**Listen to this!’’ she cried, as Frances, 
strolling in one day, found her laughing over a 
note in her hand. ‘‘Mother and 1 were at Mrs. 
Alden’s at luncheon together yesterday, and she 
had to go away early, so that we didn’t have a 
chance to speak to each other at all. She must 
have written this last night: 


“Dear Madeline. Enclosed please find one dozen | 


safety-hooks. Sew them on the front of your blue 


silk waist. I could see it gape in two places across 
the table. Picture coming on well. The ordinary 
kind won’t stay hooked. 

“Your affectionate mother, Dorothea Kincaid. 


**Now just think of mother’s bothering herself 
at that distance about such a thing as safety- 
hooks on my waist!’’ 

**Your mother,’’ said Frances, dryly, ‘‘is 
incorrigibly maternal. ’’ 

Madeline stared. ‘‘She isn’t!’’ she said. 
‘*She’s an artist to the tips of her fingers !’’ 

Frances shrugged her shoulders, and made 
the tea in silence. 

The weather turned very cold. The change 


an invincible host against difficulties. 

Perhaps in college you may meet with books 
which suggest to you that it is noble and comely 
tobe unhappy. Many clever people have found 
many reasons for unhappiness. Some learned 
men have peered between the curtains of life’s 
tabernacle, found it empty and a cunning sham, 
and in the dimness of their spiritual sight they 
have gone away grumbling, never suspecting 
their own blindness. From their conclusions 


Paul’s epistles, learn that the tabernacle is a 
temple wherein God abides. 

Think, read, study diligently day by day, 
and the severest tests of your knowledge shall 
find you prepared and confident. Do not lose 
sleep over the prospect of examinations, or fret 


its lessons clear. Even if you do not win 
academic distinction, remember that it may be 
more worth while to help another girl perform 
a difficult task than to win a high mark your- 
It is less important to do justice to books 


your relations to your fellow students. 

Face your deficiencies and acknowledge them ; 
but do not let them master you. 
teach you patience, sweetness, insight. True 
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Browning, read Saint 


until you cannot read 
open their eyes. 
unstop their ears. 


kind and generous in 


shone. 
Let them 
vigor, to answer, ‘ 
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education combines intellect, beauty, goodness, 
and the greatest of these is goodness. 
we do the best that we can, we never know 
what miracle is wrought in our life, or in the 


To go to college is like going to a strange 
Your fellow students are of all 
sorts and classes, and often seem to have nothing 
in common with each other, except the desire 
for approbation, sympathy and love. 
understand the complex diversity of a college 
community, you will be spared many disappoint- 
ments in your freshman year. 
yourselves forlorn and homesick for a time, you 
will not feel bitterly toward the other girls 
because they do not follow you about the campus, 
or stop you on the stairs to offer you their 
undying friendship. 

The freshman is often painfully aware of 
qualities of mind and heart which should place 
her“high in the council of her class, and she is 
surprised that others are so slow to recognize 
But you will find your place in college 
as surely as water seeks its level. 
must not sit and mope, or stand outside your 
class and criticize its officers, athletics and clubs. 
You must throw yourselves into the midst of 
its activities and discover where you can be 
To be a leader in your class requires the 
same qualities that are required to be a leader 


availeth as energy, industry, and willingness to 
make personal sacrifices. 


From the Books. 


EARN from your books not only the 
day’s lesson, but the life lesson. 
BEND knowledge, in the classics, in science, in 
history and literature and in mathematics you 
will see the struggle of man to get nearer to God. 
Resolve, thén, as you stand on the threshold of 
your student days, with an enlightened optimism 
to consecrate your education to the service of 
others. When your thoughts become pessimistic, 
when it seems as if all men were deafened by 
the tumult of trade, blinded by self-interest and 
greed, turn the pages of your history of England, 
and you will find that the ideas which shaped 
the Anglo-Saxon race were not mean or sordid. 

American history, too, is filled with heroes 
and martyrs who joyfully pushed aside ambition 
and gave their lives to the common weal. 

‘Are men blind?’’ they cried. 


shall be fed. Are they cast down and oppressed ? 
As God liveth, they shall be free!’’ 

The world needs more of this spirit of service. 
There is still many a desert place where the 
sun of love and the light of truth have not 
The occasion waits for every college 
graduate, in the joyous erectness of youth and 
‘Lord, here am 1; send me.’’ 
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came suddenly, and with it came a storm of | then turned to the wall and buried her flushed 


wind and rain. On Sunday it poured heavily, 
so that Madeline reluctantly gave up her home 
visit. Monday was no better, nor Tuesday. 
She hoped for some word from her mother, to 
whom she had written anxiously at once. But 
none came. 

Tuesday she took cold, going to and from her 
school in the driving rain, and Wednesday 
morning she was unable to leave her room. 
She had fretted herself into a fever by that time 


from her mother. 

‘She won’t realize the change in the 
weather at all,’’ she said to Frances, sitting 
up on the couch with scarlet cheeks. ‘‘I 
always have to remind her to put on her heavy 
flannels !’’ 

**And she has to remind you!’’ murmured 
Frances, gently. 

**Yes,’’ Madeline assented, too miserable to 
notice the sarcasm. ‘‘And now there’s no telling 
when I can go up!’’ 

“Oh, you’ll be better soon,’’ said Frances, 
easily. ‘‘I’d go for you, but I simply haven’t | 
a minute to spare to-day. 
hear to-morrow. ’’ 


To-morrow came, after a sleepless night, and | 


with it the longed-for letter. 
Madeline snatched and read it eagerly, and 


| before. 


| glance upon her friend. 
with helpless worry, for still there was no letter | 





| don’t want anybody but mother! 





face in the rumpled cushion. 

**Well, all right, isn’t it?’’ asked Frances, 
waiting. 

**Yes,’’ said Madeline, in a choked voice. 
“‘She’s been too busy with her picture to write 
And she sup-p-poses I’ll be up Sun- 
day.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter, then ?’’ 

‘**The matter !’’ Madeline turned an indignant 
“I’m sick! I think 
I’m going to die or something, maybe. And 
I—I want my mother!’’ 

“Oh, now,’’ said Frances, kindly, ‘‘you 
mustn’t get nervous. There’s nothing the 
matter with you but a bad cold, and we can 
look after you all right among us. Cousin 
Amanda will come in while I’m gone, and —’’ 

**T don’t want her!’’ cried Madeline. ‘‘I 
Mother’s so 


comfortable! And now the Pippins have got 


| her, and I h-haven’t!’’ 


**You’re a baby!’’ 
tience. 
| picture. 


said Frances, losing pa- 
‘Your mother’s busy painting her 
If she were here, she’d just put 


Don’t worry ; you’ll | gamboge on your head instead of cologne!’’ 


**Il wouldn’t care if she buried me in gam- 
boge!’’ sobbed Madeline, vindictively. ‘‘I’d 
like it!’’ 


Frances laughed. ‘‘I wish I didn’t have to 
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leave you,’’ she said, patting the girl’s shoulder 
with her own brusque tenderness. ‘‘But you’ll 
be better to-morrow, and I’ll try to get half a 
day off. Don’t worry, child. Good-by!’’ 

All day Madeline lay huddled in her wrapper 
on the couch. The sun came out and shone 
upon her faintly as the hours passed. Her 
limbs ached, her throat ached, the blood beat 
and throbbed in her burning temples, and the 
world spun about her in a strange and giddy 
chaos, through which she clung dimly to the 
vision of a strong, warm-bosomed figure, with 
a shabby shawl about its bent shoulders, and 
kindness unspeakable in its tranquil eyes. 

Cousin Amanda came in now and then and 
gave her medicine and beef tea, which she took 
as in a dreain. 





dimly of a stealthy sound in the hall without— | 
a step, a cautious knock, a hand trying the 
knob of the parlor door. As she lay, still 
struggling with the haze of feverish slumber, 
the step moved away. Then her senses came 
back. It was a familiar step. She knew and 
recognized it. The parlor door was locked, for 
Cousin Amanda had come in with a latch-key 
of her own. ‘The visitor, hearing no sound 
within, had concluded, doubtless, that the 
rooms were empty, and—had gone away. 

Madeline sat up with a bursting heart. She 
tried to rise, but being weak and dazed, tripped 
and tumbled to the floor, blankets, pillows and 
all, ina tangled, helpless heap. Then she raised 
her voice in a very anguish of desperation 
and appeal. 

‘* Mother ! ’’ she screamed ; and fell to 
sobbing aloud in the belief that 
the scream was not loud enough 
to pierce those cruel walls. 

But the answer came 
before she had time to call 
again: 

“‘ Yes, dear!’’ 

It seemed to Madeline 
as if all the centuries of 
motherhood were in that 
answering cry—all its blessed, eternal instincts 
of protection, of comfort, of cherishing and 
world-defying tenderness. Called upon, they 
responded—they were hers; and in a moment 
she had unlocked the door, she was back on the 
couch, her mother was beside her, and the world 
had ceased to turn in that dizzy, homesick whirl, 
and had settled down within the quiet limits of 
its natural orbit, normal and serene. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Madeline, after some other 
things haji been explained, briefly, and to their 
mutual and inexpressible comfort, ‘‘how did 
you know I wanted you?’’ 

**] didn’t,’’ said Mrs. Kineaid. ‘‘I knew 1 
wanted you. I hadn’t seen you for nearly two 
weeks, you know.”’ 

Madeline looked up with sudden suspicion. 
‘‘Mother—that other time—when I met you 
on the Elevated—you were coming down here 
then ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said her mother, placidly. ‘‘ At least, 
I think I was. I didn’t feel quite sure myself. 
I only knew I’d got to see you, somehow. ’’ 

‘*And I thought—I’!l never leave you again, 
if you—mother, did you want me?’’ 

‘*Every minute,’’ said Mrs. Kincaid. 

‘*But you encouraged me to come!’’ cried 
the girl. ‘‘You said you were so busy, and it 
would be better for us both !’’ 


'eorner of this old world, 
She drowsed sometimes; and waking toward | knocking round here by myself like this? I’d 
evening from a restless doze, grew conscious | hang on tg her if she were forty artists!’’ 





‘Bless you, child, that was to keep my own 
heart up—not yours. I did 
think maybe it might be better 
for you, and I ought not to 
stand in the way. And of 
course my pictures were on 
my mind. But—I don’t be- 
lieve any woman is all artist, 
Maddy. They’re always part 
woman, after all. And when 
that part is mother, too, it’s 
as hard to get rid of as lamp- 
black on your fingers. When 
you have a daughter of your 
own, you want to have her 
round somewhere. ’’ 

‘*Pon’t say another word, 
mother !’’ said Madeline. ‘*Do 
you think Montgomery Pippin 
would be willing to give me back my room— 
after a little, you know? If he is— There’s 
Frances now! Go out in the kitchen, mother, 
and let me break it to her gently. ’’ 

‘*You needn’t,’’ said Frances, coolly, coming 
in as Mrs. Kincaid went out. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing to break. I knew it all long before you 
did.’’ 

Madeline looked up at her friend. ‘‘It isn’t 
any use for you to say anything,’’ she began, 
with a dignity that comported ill with the 
babyish look of her tousled hair and red cheeks 
above the little soft blue wrapper, ‘“because 
you don’t understand the least thing about it. 
We need each other, mother and I. We always 
did, I guess, whether we knew it or not. We 
belong together. Of course, there are lots of 
girls that do this sort of thing and make a success 
of it. And it’s all right. Maybe they haven’t 
any mothers, or there are reasons why they 
have to leave them. But we’re different. So 
long as I’ve got a mother that wants me,—she 
does want me, Frances, if she is Dorothea 
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about her? I told you she wouldn’t put on 
those flannels, and she —’’ 

‘*Your grammar’s going to pieces,’’ observed 
Frances, dryly. ‘‘And what are you arguing 
at me for, anyway? I haven’t said anything. 
1 knew that you were hopelessly filial from the 
first. What are you going to do?’’ 

‘Oust the Pippins,’’ said Madeline, promptly, 
‘‘and go home and live with my mother. You 
can laugh at me as much as you want to —’’ 

‘‘Who’s laughing?’’ retorted Frances. ‘‘Do 
you suppose —’’ She broke off abruptly, and 
then went on again, standing in her most 
mannish attitude, with her hands in her pockets 
and her back to Madeline: ‘‘Do you suppose, 
if there was a mother belonging to me in any 
that 1 would be 





‘*Come here, Frances, you fraud,’’ said 





Madeline, tenderly, ‘‘and let me. beg your 
pardon! 1 might have known all the time that 
you understood me better than I did myself!’’ 

‘“*Maddy back ?’’ asked Uncle Harris, wan- 
dering into the studio again one snowy winter 
afternoon. 

‘**Yes,’’ said his sister, dabbing briskly at 
the fresh colors on her palette, ‘‘she’s back. 
She only waited for Mrs. Pippin to find another 
home, you know.’’ 

‘Seems as if we’d just got ours back again !’’ 
said Uncle Harris, listening, with a hazy 
brightness in his face like autumn sunshine, 
to the girl’s gay voice singing overhead. ‘‘What 
did she come back for, Dorothea ?’’ 

**To be taken care of,’’ said Mrs. Kincaid, 
comfortably, “‘or to take care of me—I don’t 
know which. Get out of my light, Harris, 
please. I’ve got to finish this picture and go 
out for a walk before dark, Maddy says.’’ 
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Hi E was a 
cheerful, 

hopeful 
youth, and his gay 
optimism seemed 
contagious. He was 
not only hopeful 
himself, but he in- 
spired others to 
hope. 

He was a prom- 
ising lad in more 
ways than one; but 
it is one thing to 
be a promising’ 
person and quite 
another to keep 
one’s promises. Billy Blanchard meant to be 
absolutely honest; one could see that by look- 
ing into his wide-open, fearless eyes, which 
was one reason why so many victims always 
fell with Billy whenever any of his enterprises 
came to grief. 

For his enterprises usually did come to grief; 
his ambitious soul often ran away with his 
sturdy fifteen-year-old body. 

From the time when Billy was four, he was 
always full of plans for earning money. Even 
at that early age it was easy to see that he was 
not conscious of his own limitations. As he 
grew older his plans grew larger, but he still 
lacked a realizing sense of proportion. It still 
surprised the ambitious lad to find that he could 
not pile ten cords of wood in the time that it 
usually takes to pile one cord. 

Uncle Jerry hit the nail on the head, squarely 
if not with elegance, when he drawled, ‘‘That 
Billy always does bite off more than he can 
chew.’’ 

Some persons’ ideas come tagging along just 
a day or two too late. Billy’s were always 
ahead of time. There were twelve thousand 
inhabitants in Billy’s suburban town, and many 
of them lived in houses with either large or 
small lawns. Before the snow was fairly off 
the ground one spring Billy’s somewhat crippled 
printing - press had laboriously ground out a 
large stack of contracts. These 
read : 


SEARS GALLAGHER. 





I, : 
do hereby agree to employ 
William Blanchard all sum- 
mer to cut my lawn, and to 
pay him twenty-five cents 
each time for doing it. 


I, William Blanchard, 
do hereby promise to cut 
’s lawn, and not 
to charge him or her more 
than twenty-five cents each 
time for doing it. 


These finished, Billy sallied | 














that boasted a lawn. 

Owing to his early start, | 
Billy, of course, was first in the field. T'wenty- | 
five cents was really a surprisingly modest price 
for grass-cutting, —too modest, the boy discovered | 
later,—and Billy had a ‘‘taking’’ countenance. 
He had no trouble finding patrons, for most of the 
men spent their days in the adjacent city, with | 
no leisure or inclination for grass-cutting ; and | 
feminine householders were only too glad to sign 
Billy’s businesslike contracts. | 

The snow departed and the grass took its | 
place. Billy withdrew his entire fortune from | 
the savings-bank to buy a lawn-mower. 

The streets in Billy’s town were named for 
trees. Billy began operations on Walnut Street, 
and the cheerful click of his bright new machine 
sang encouragement to the people waiting farther | 
down the street for the young man’s cheerful 
services. | 

Indeed, his services began early to be needed, 
for it rained at night, the sun shone brightly | 
by day, and the grass grew rapidly. 

Billy, owing to his forethought and his con- | 
tracts, was entirely alone in the field. Other | 


Kincaid,—why should she be wasted on the| boys who had counted on grass-cutting jobs 
Pippins, and me lying awake nights worrying | had, on finding everything already promised to| It was not the first time his ambition had | the experience was good for him in more \ ‘)S 
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Billy, secured more or less permanent summer 
employment in other directions. The town was 
always rather short of men willing to do odd 
jobs. 

Billy had not counted, however, on the re- 
cuperative powers of a thriving lawn—there 
was usually something that Billy forgot to 
count on. 

Before one- end of Walnut Street was cut, 
the other was clearly ripe for the lawn-mower, 
and the grass on sunny Chestnut Street was 
undeniably overripe. 

Industrious Billy rose at dawn and labored 
till dusk, but still unmown lawns stretched 
before him. It was hard work. 
His legs ached and his arms 
were lame. Not only was his 
body kept busy, but his mind 
was troubled. 

His waking hours were filled 
with anxiety and his dreams 
were filled with grass, oil-cans 
and impatient patrons—for 
Billy’s patrons were certainly 
growing impatient. 

The grass was growing, too. 
Before Billy had reached the 
end of Chestnut Street the lawns 
he had already cut showed signs 
of needing further attention, and 
of course those still awaiting 
him had been anything but idle. 
Billy kept outwardly cheerful, but on his way 
to and from his work he took to dodging the 
signers of his contracts. Sometimes, however, 
they cornered him. ‘‘I say,’’ one or another 
would ask, ‘‘aren’t you the boy who was 
coming to cut my grass? When are you going 
to do it?’’ 

*‘Oh, in just a little while,’’ Billy would 
invariably reply, beaming so radiantly that his 
patron’s wavering confidence would be restored 
for the time being. ‘‘1 expect to start on your 
street just as soon as I get through where I 
am.’’ 

Another week passed, and the lawn-owners 
grew really troubled. 

Elm Street—except for two places where 
gardeners were kept—was a long, narrow field 
of waving green. The dwellers in Spruce 
Street abandoned their radish-beds because of 
their fear of possible snakes lurking in the 
intervening jungle. 

Some of the contract-signers grew angry, 
others were merely facetious. Grass became 
the favorite topic at afternoon teas, the favorite 
joke among the jolly crowds of men on the 
home-coming trains each night. Those whose 
grass had been cut jeered at those whose grass 
was too flourishing. Billy’s sunburned ears 
burned afresh daily because of the things he 


SOMETIMES... 


|overheard laughing passers-by say to his | 
~ forth to call at every house | | neglected patrons. ‘‘Is this some economical | the nine strange persons. Some of them were 


| scheme for getting grass-seed for your lawn?’’ 
| asked one. 
‘*Expecting to keep a cow next winter?’’ 


| shouted another. 


‘*How much do you folks want a ton for 


| your hay ?’’ bawled a third. 


The local newspaper spoke openly and feel- 
ingly of the disgraceful condition of the once 
| well- kept yards on Butternut Street. A dele- 
| gation from the Village Improvement Associa- 
tion remonstrated personally with the dwellers 
in Oak Avenue, reproaching them scathingly 
for their untidiness. Even the street commis- 


_ sioner, whose duties ended, ordinarily, at the 


fence line, upbraided property-holders in grass- 
grown Beech Street, and mumbled something | 


| about the law. 


More than. ever Billy’s unfeeling patrons 
made life a burden with their queries. 

“*T’ll come,’’ said desperate Billy, on one | 
| occasion, ‘‘the-first of next week.’’ 

‘*Next week !’’ gasped the patron, with mock 
despair. ‘‘Where will that grass be by next 
week? Are you going to wait till it’s up to! 
the second-story windows ?’’ 

Billy had certainly undertaken too much. 














plunged him into difficulties, but never before 
had the difficulties appeared big enough to 
make a lasting impression. For once, however, 
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he was seeing all round him the consequences 
of promising to do more than any one human 
being could possibly hope to perform. He 
wished that he lived on an iceberg, where he 
would not have to see any grass. 

Billy’s grass-cutting problem threatened to 
overwhelm him, and the way out of it was not 
clear. Some few persons managed to cut their 
own grass, but most of them preferred to wait 
for Billy. 

Who, after signing a contract to have his 
lawn cut for the economical sum of twenty-five 
cents, was going to waste time cutting it him- 
self? Even unskilled labor came high in Billy’s 
town. It certainly seemed foolish to hire a 
man at two dollars a day to cut grass, with 
sturdy young Billy pledged to do it by the job 
for only a quarter. 

There were other boys,-of course, but the few 
who were not steadily employed were so angry 
with Billy for anticipating them in his con- 
tracts that they were more than willing to 
let him struggle alone with his gigantic under- 
taking. 

The evening when he found Ash Street 








THEY CORNERED HIM. 


lawns so overgrown that the 
lawn-mower refused to work, 
he poured out all his troubles 
to Uncle Jerry. Up to that 
time he had borne them alone, 
but the old man had sharp eyes 
and had guessed at much of the 
truth. 

“Get the boys to help you,”’ 
suggested Uncle Jerry. 

‘*They won’t,’’ said Billy. 
‘*They’re all mad at me.’’ 

**You’ll have to go round and 
_ tell folks that you want to break 
your contract. ’’ 

“T don’t want to—it wouldn’t 
be honest. I’d be glad to give 
anybody else the job and let him 
have the money. Twelve lawns would keep 
me busy enough from Monday morning to 
Saturday night—but I did twenty-two last 
week.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ promised Uncle Jerry, ‘‘I’ll try to 
think of some way out of it. How many lawn- 
mowers could you borrow, at a pinch?’’ 

‘*Most of the people have their own,’’ replied 
Billy. ‘‘Sometimes I use theirs, sometimes mine 
—whichever runs easiest. ’’ 

**Well, go to bed, and don’t dream that you’re 
cutting grass.’’ 

Uncle Jerry, chuckling softly, took a long 
walk that night. It terminated at a square 
brick building some two miles from town. This 
building was the county poorhouse. Uncle 
Jerry, after a brief interview within, returned, 
smiling cheerfully. 

The next morning he rose early, hitched his 
horses to his wagon, and drove over the same 
road, 

When Billy, rubbing his sleepy eyes and his 
aching shins an hour later, looked out of the 
window, he discovered nine. persons sitting in 
a row along the edge of the front porch. Uncle 
Jerry leaned against the front fence. 

‘*Here, Billy,’’ said he, ‘‘are your substitutes 
—you’ll have to cut some of that grass by 





proxy. Here, boys, is your boss.’ 
Billy, the ‘‘boss,’’ looked in amazement at 





“yourut HAVE TO CUT SOME OF THAT GRASS BY POX’ 


| very old, some seemed almost too young; it ws 
leasy to see that at least two were only b: 
witted; none of them looked particularly proi!!- 
ising. But Billy was glad to distribute th«m 
| along Elm Street, and still more glad to ~e 
| later that all could cut grass, although ‘1 
| Process was exasperatingly slow. 
| Throughout the summer Billy manage! 
cut a fair number of lawns himself, and to )«°P 
his queer ‘‘gang’’ employed, moving them /:0l1 
| the county house and back again with U le 
| Jerry’s wagon. It was a hard summer, ‘ut 
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‘han one. It taught him that he was just one 
voy, instead of eight or nine, and in the man- 
aging of his oddly assorted helpers he learned 
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much that was useful afterward, when he 
became a successful architect and builder, and 
had larger contracts to carry out. 





§ THE PESTS OF THE SWAMP 


By Fisher 





(w E were camping at the 

mouth of the Haulover, 
@5RBi as Floridians term the 
short canal which connects the 
head waters of the Indian River 
with those of Mosquito Lagoon. 
It was a perfect, windless evening. 
‘The stars, that in the north appear 
to be embedded in the sky, stood 
out like brilliant incrustations on 
the velvety black dome. At our 
feet the water raced, singing, between the walls 
of coquina rock, its surface lighted by little 
flickers of phosphorescence. 

Now and then a fish leaped in the swift cur- 
rent, flinging up a shower of golden drops like 
sparks from a Roman candle. 

Holt Hardee, a lank and hollow-cheeked 
‘“‘eracker,’’ was broiling a six-pound weakfish 
over the coals of our fire. Lying back against a 
heap of Spanish moss, I sniffed the appetizing 
odor and listened drowsily to the murmur of the 
current. It sounded miles away, like the echo 
of playing waters; but all at once it seemed to 
gather volume, and ring in my ear with a sharper 
hum. Then something tickled my cheek. That 
pest of Florida, the mosquito, was stirring 
abroad, in spite of the clear coolness of the night. 

Holt Hardee chuckled at my angry exclama- 
tion. 

‘You Northerners are all alike,’’ he said. 
‘*A few mosquitoes jes’ spoils the scenery for 
you.’’ 

‘*‘Well, you’d kick if they bothered you the 
way they do me,’’ I retorted. ‘‘You’re so satu- 
rated with quinin that no ordinary mosquito 
would dare to tackle you. ’’ 

**T reckon I don’t taste as good as you-all,’’ 
said Holt, skilfully transferring the smoking fish 
to a broad palmetto fan, which served in lieu 
of a platter. ‘“This yere fish won’t ever be 
better than he is now, so help yo’self, suh. 
Here’s the coffee, and there’s some corn-cake 
in that tin box by yo’ elbow.’’ 

For some minutes we ate with the silence 
and relish of men who had spent a full day in 
the openair. Then Holt, pouring out his second 
mugful of aromatic coffee, said: 

“It’s strange how a little thing like a mos- 
quito, whose bite ain’t more’n a pin-prick, can 
change the face of nature for a man, so to speak. 
Yo’ fussing over that feller jes’ now makes 
me think of a time I had once down-river, 
about two years ago. 

‘I was out with a feller named Cobb, from 
New York. Cobb had got an idea that he 
must kill a b’ar before going back North. 
B’ars stay pretty well hid up during the winter, 
but along about spring they begin to stretch and 
come out of their holes, yawnin’ and hungry. 


beaches, b’ars is busy folks. That’s the best 
way to get ’em. Jes’ dig a blind in the sand, 
near where the turtles have been nesting, and 
lie out in it on a moonlight night. If you 
don’t get a shot at a b’ar then, I reckon there 
ain’t any in that county. 

“T told Cobb that sometimes, between the 
heat and the mosquitoes and the sand-flies, 
b’ar-hunting meant more hardship than fun, 
but he didn’t care. He was a right gritty chap. 
What he wanted was a b’ar’s skin—never mind 
the cost. 

“It began to rain about then, and kept it up 
for ten days on end. We didn’t try to go out. 
Jes’ lay round our camp on the river shore, 
catching a few fish now and then, and spending 
<a rest of the time drying our clothes before 
the fire, 

‘‘When the rain broke, Cobb fretted to be off. 
We started right after supper, and sailed down 
‘he river into Broadhill Creek. She’s a pretty 
wide creek, and runs back into the marsh for 
‘wo miles or more without a turn. Then she 
bends quick to the left, like a doubled-up arm, 
iid rans three miles farther, ending in a round 
pond, like a clenched fist. 

“We left the sailboat at the turn, that being 
near to the beach as we could get by water. 
was a cloudy night, and looked as if it 

ight rain again. It was hot, though. Hot 

aud sticky. And the walking was bad; all 

‘uzerheads and wallows with tall saw-grass, 

that kept you from seeing where you was 
epping. 

“Cobb kept slumping down into the muck- 
“cles and almost leaving his rubber boots behind 
when he dragged his feet out. That marsh 
‘wud’s just like gue—and smells about as bad. 
‘ wore leather shoes. I’d tried a rubber pair 

ve, and knew when I had enough. 

“We did three miles of this, and then the 
sound began to grow firmer and the grass 
‘orter. Presently we struck sand and felt the 


rQ 


ind off the ocean. 
“We crossed a couple of dune ridges, and 
came out on the beach. _ The tide was coming 
. We could see the white rim of it a long 
There was just enough 


ay on either side of us. 
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moonlight peepin’ through the 
clouds to show us that, and to 
touch the tops of the slow waves 
with a whitish glare. But it 
looked pretty dark to shoot b’ars. 

““*This is fine,’ said Cobb. 
‘It’s so mysterious and—and sort 
of uncanny. Jes’ hear those her- 
ons off in the marsh! Like 
druids’ horns!’ 

‘It didn’t take long for us to 
scoop a shallow hole in the sand, jes’ deep 
enough to lie in comfortably. I’d been up and 
down the beach a little way and seen plenty of 
turtle signs, so I knew we were well placed. 
I was sure of it a moment later when something 
black and round loomed up at the edge of the 
water. I pointed it out to Cobb. 

**He gave a jump and grabbed his rifle. 

** “Is it a b’ar?’ he whispered. 

** “No, not exactly,’ said I. ‘It’s a logger- 
head, and she’s bigger than any b’ar you ever 
saw. She’ll weigh eight hundred pounds if she 
weighs anything.’ 

**You wouldn’t believe how cautious that old 
loggerhead was. She lay just at the edge of 
the water for ten minutes, pretending, probably, 
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that she was a bit of driftwood. By 
and by she began to move up the slope, 
like a haystack being pushed along by 
jerks. We could hear the hiss of her 
slow breathing and the scrape of 
her flippers on the sand. 

‘*Presently she found the right spot, 
and round she went like a wheel, sera- 
ping out a hole about as big as our 


her eggs. After she got one layer 
down, she’d scrape sand over it, and 
then lay another on top of that. 

** *This is better than b’ar-shooting,’ 
said Cobb. ‘Ouch! That’s the second mosquito 
that’s got home on the back of my neck. There 
goes Madam Loggerhead. She ought to have 
a numerous family.’ 

** *Tf a b’ar don’t get ’em,’ I said, ‘she’s liable 
to have some progeny, sure.’ 

‘*And then I heard something pad-padding 
along in the darkness. It wasn’t the loggerhead. 
She made a swishing with her flippers like a 
broom on a floor, and besides, she was close to 
the water when I heard it. The next moment 
I saw her big shell slip into the sea and dis- 
appear. 

“It was a b’ar I’d heard, and probably he’d 
been watching the loggerhead’s performance for 
some time, for he made straight for the nest. 
Cobb saw him, and drew in a sharp breath. 
The critter looked as big as an ox in the thin 
moonlight. 

“I nodded to Cobb, and we stuck our rifles 
over the blind. The b’ar had uncovered the 
first layer of eggs, and was sweeping them into 
his mouth with both paws, making a noise like 
a hog at a trough, as the rich, warm yolks ran 
down his throat. B’ars are wild over turtle 
eggs. I’ve seen ’em clean out one nest, and 
then, when they happen on another, vomit the 
first meal up, so’s they could have room for 
the second. Leastways I suppose that’s why 
they did it, though it may have been because 
their stomachs were overloaded. 

**When I thought the time was right, I nudged 
Cobb with my knee, and we fired. We hit the 
b’ar sure enough, but the light was so poor 
we didn’t hit him in the right place. He came 
plumb for us the next moment with a nasty 
snarl. Cobb fired another shot at him, which 
turned him off to the right, and we heard him 
go into the reeds with a crash. I was using 
a single-shot rifle, and couldn’t slip in another 
cartridge in time to fire, myself. 

‘**There goes our b’ar,’ said I. 
ain’t ours.’ 

***Come on,’ said Cobb, and he jumped over 
the edge of the blind like he weighed no more’n 
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“I'M BLIND,” HE SAID. 





you. ‘We’ll get him yet. I’m pretty sure I 
hit him with that last shot.’ 

** *1’m not chasing any b’ar into that swamp,’ 
I said. 

‘Cobb was brushing away the mosquitoes 
with one hand and holding his rifle with the 
other. 

** *That ain’t the way we hunt b’ars in the 
North,’ he said. ‘When we wound ’em we 
follow the tracks until we get ’em.’ 

** *It’s too dark to follow him,’ I said. ‘We 
couldn’t find a drove of cattle in there to-night. 
And then there’s the mosquitoes. They’ll be 
bad enough going back to the boat, let alone 
tramping out of our path to wake ’em up.’ 

***We’re not afraid of a few mosquitoes | 
where I come from,’ said he. 

***Ain’t you?’ I said. ‘Perhaps you think 
things in this swamp are the same as up| 
North.’ 

‘* *There’s one thing that’s the same every- 
where, and that’s pluck,’ said he. 

**l ought to have known better, but I flared 
up then and told him to come on. He didn’t | 
make any reply, but followed me into the reeds 
with an air that as much as said he wouldn’t | 
be the one to give up first. } 

‘‘For the first few yards it was easy to follow | 
the track, but as the grass got higher and the 
ground more broken it came to be pure guess- | 
work. | 

‘I reckoned the b’ar would head for a big 
hummock about three miles to the south, and | 
1 laid my course for this, without paying much 
attention to signs by the way. } 

“I’ve been in some places where the mos- | 
quitoes were pretty thick,—the Everglades, for | 
instance,—but 1 never saw anything like the | 











“HOLT, I CAN'T 
SEE A THING.” 


way they were that night in that swamp. As 
we went slumping and slashing along, our feet 
stirred them up by millions from the soggy 
ground, and our shoulders brushed more millions 
from the reeds. At first they didn’t bother me 
much, but by and by one or two bit me, and 
that seemed to set the others on. It was as if 
they’d got a smell of blood. 

**They pelted against me like dust driven by 
a wind, pricking at my face with their little 
hair-like daggers. Of course I used my free 
hand, but it was like fighting smoke, with one’s 
face over the fire. 

‘*They were all over my back and shoulders, 
too, where I couldn’t reach ’em. We wore the 
thinnest kind of cotton outing-shirts, which 
didn’t protect our skins any more than if they’d 
been veils. 

**I wasn’t going to ery baby, though, before 
Cobb. I kept on as straight for the hummock 
as I could, with the swarms of insects blinding 
my eyes. 1 could hear Cobb splashing and 
puffing behind me, and I knew he was having 
a bad time. Sure enough, he stopped presently 
and called to me. 

***1’ll own up I’m a fool,’ he said. ‘There 
are a few mosquitoes here, and that’s a fact. 
I’m about eaten alive. Let’s go back to the 
boat.’ 

**T was about ready myself, so we changed 
our course and headed for the bend of the creek. 
The ground was very bad, and I had to walk 
slowly so that Cobb, who was a heavy man, could 
keep up with me. The niggerheads didn’t seem 
to have any necks to ’em. When we stepped 
on one it would twist like a ball under our feet. 
Sometimes we kept our balance and sometimes 
we didn’t. When we didn’t we’d slip off into 
a bit of knee-high mud and water that sucked 
like a vacuum. 

‘*Pretty soon we struck a patch of reeds seven 
feet high. It was like going down into water. 








I began to have little prickles run up and down 
my back, and fought the reeds jes’ as if I was | 
swimming. It was foolish to waste my strength | 
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that way, but 1 wanted to get my head out. 
It seemed as if 1’d choke if I didn’t. 

**My head and shoulders were always in a 
cloud of mosquitoes. Dark as it was, I could 
see the swarms of ’em, like black lace, hanging 
about me. I couldn’t stop to brush ’em away, 
and it wouldn’t have been any use totry. They 
stung me everywhere. The skin was drawn 
tight on my face, and my neck and shoulders 
burned like fire. 

**I felt my nerve giving way. I suppose it 
was the poison in my blood, but I had hot 
thrills, jes’ as I have when the ‘shakes’ come 
on me, and I began to run. In about a minute 
I was so turned round that I didn’t know 
where I was. 

**I don’t know when I dropped my rifle, but 
I’ve never seen it since. You could hardly call 
it running, for I was on my hands and knees 
in the slime half the time. I tried to keep my 
mouth closed and breathe evenly, but what air 
there was in those thick reeds was hot, and I 
had to gasp to get my lungs full. In a short 
time I was spitting out little wads of mosquitoes. 
After a while I jes’ swallowed ’em. 

**I’d clean forgotten about Cobb until I heard 
him shout. I reckon he called several times 
before I stopped. Then I went back to where 
he was, up to his knees in mud, without the 
strength to pull himself out. His big, fat chest 
was heaving under his shirt, and he was 
making a noise like a clogged engine. 

***T’m blind,’ he said. ‘Holt, I can’t seea 
thing.’ 

**1 pulled him out of the mud and tried to 
encourage him. 

** ‘Say, have the mosquitoes gone?’ he asked. 

‘*That gave me a chill right there. I thought 
he was losing his mind. The humming of ’em 
sounded like the singing of a lot of telegraph- 
wires in a gale. 

***Don’t you hear ’em?’ I said. 

‘**Why, I thought that was the wind,’ said 
he. ‘I can’t feel ’em any more.’ 

**I touched his face with my hand, and it 
felt wet and hard as stone. His eyelids were 
puffed and closed. 

** *Be game!’ said I. 

‘**Game! I’m like that down to the waist,’ 
he said. ‘I’m through. I can’t go another 
step.’ 

‘*He sank down on a niggerhead, and the 
mosquitoes swarmed about his head and shoul- 
ders like flies about a piece of raw meat. 

‘*An idea came to me to set the reeds afire. 
The smoke would surely drive away the pests, 
I thought. 

‘*I felt through my pockets, but there wasn’t 
a match in any one of them. Then I overhauled 
Cobb’s, but he hadn’t one, either. Neither of 
us smoked. 

‘*There was only one thing to do, and that 
was to get Cobb to the boat somehow. The 
poison in his system had so sapped his strength 
and dulled his brain that he wouldn’t make an 
effort of his own accord. But the trouble was 
1 didn’t know which way to turn. I was 
twitching all over and had lost all sense of 
direction. One of my eyes was closing, and 
I was afraid I’d go blind any minute, like poor 
Cobb. 

“I stood there trying to think for what 
seemed a long time, but couldn’t concentrate 
my mind on anything. I felt as if I’d been 
skinned, and had salt sprinkled on the raw 
flesh. But somehow I didn’t mind that so much 
as I did the deep, steady hum of those blood- 
thirsty swarms. That drove me nearly crazy. 
It went through me like a fever, and I reckon 
I got some queer in my head. 

** All of a sudden I heard Cobb speaking. 

** ‘Who are you talking to?’ he asked. 

** *T haven’t been talking,’ I said. 

***You’ve been yelling like a madman,’ said 
he. ‘And I thought I heard somebody answer. 
Ah, hear that! Lead me there, Holt. Where 
there’s voices, there must be human beings.’ 

‘*It was the deep bellow of an alligator he’d 
heard. The sound came rolling over the swamp 
in gusty grunts, and mighty glad I was to hear 
it. I knew it must come from Broadhill Creek, 
for there was no other body of open water— 
except the sea—any where near. 

**T ripped off my suspenders and tied one end 
of ’em about Cobb’s wrist. His hands were 
so swollen he couldn’t have gripped it. Then 
I led him toward where the old bull ’gator was 
bellowing. 

‘*Thank heaven, it wasn’t far before I saw 
the black shine of the water! Cobb was like 
a drunken man. I don’t think he could have 
gone another hundred yards. When I told him 
we were close to the boat he pitched right for- 
ward, and would have fallen if I hadn’t cavght 
him. I had to carry him in my arms the rest 
of the way. 

**] tell you I felt better when I had the screen 
doors of the cabin shut behind us. I bathed 
Cobb with kerosene oil,—his flesh was as white 
and hard as marble,—and poured some cold 
coffee down his throat. We had to lie there 
until nearly morning. Then a breeze sprang 
up and I sailed the boat home. Cobb was too 
weak to help me, and it was a couple of days 
before he got back his strength. 

** *Holt,’ he said to me, ‘I’m going back home 
as quick as the next train will carry me. It’ll 
be a luxury jes’ to sit on my seaside piazza and 
let those futile little insects they call mosquitoes 
in the North sting me.’ ’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
lag day, June 14th, the one hundred and 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Stars and Stripes, does not loom large as 
a holiday on the statute-books; but it gives 
appropriate opportunity for the purchase of a 
flag to be formally saluted twenty days later. 


Newly ten thousand Spanish immigrants en- 
tered Cuba during the first three months of 
the present year. ‘The Cuban consuls in Spain 
are instructed to act as immigration agents, and 
to set forth the opportunities for independence 
and wealth that the island republic offers. 
They are working to good purpose, as this 
large increase in the arrivals indicates. 


ince Theodore Roosevelt became President 

seventy-two thousand government employés 
have been put in the classified service—that is, 
their successors must be appointed under the 
compétitive examination system. Now practi- 
cally the only large group of government ap- 
pointees still outside of the classified service is 
that made up of the fourth-class postmasters. 


™ the activities of the coyote in the West 
influence the price of mutton in the East is 
one of the conclusions derivable from a study 
recently made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; for the pariah of the plains is fond of 
mutton, and where coyotes are numerous sheep- 
raising languishes. Science in these days is 
discovering many such cases of interdependence. 


rime ministers have succeeded one another 

so frequently in Spain during the past two 
years that the opposition leaders have character- 
ized the political spectacle as ‘‘childish cinemat- 
ography.’’ This suggestion of moving-picture 
government ought to take its place along with 
the well-known remark that revolutions are so 
common in South America that one needs a 
stop-watch to keep track of them. 


Di geos Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Germany 
was to be married last Tuesday ; and for a 
month he will cease, in the eyes of all romantic 
young people, to be the heir to the throne of his 
father, and will be the loyal subject of his bride. 
Alfonso of Spain is still king, but if the plans of 
his mother and his ministers carry, it will not be 
long before he also lays aside his kingly duties for 
a time, to become the servitor of a royal princess 
as his queen. 3 4 
Ge Feeteth Taevn,..cne of. a. quate 

surgeons in England, said at a temperance 
meeting in London the other day that the use 
of alcohol is inconsistent with work requiring 
quick, keen and alert judgment. He also said 
that its use in hospitals and by physicians 
generally has diminished greatly within twenty- 
five years. This ought to encourage the good 
men and women engaged in the promotion of 
temperance. a 


|" remembrance of Lord Byron, who, while a 
resident of Venice, challenged friends to 
swim from Lido to Chiara, and won the eight- 
mile race, an Englishwoman has instituted an 
international swimming-match over the same 
course. This has no connection with the 
‘*Byron revival’’ that some of the critics are 
talking about, yet of all the poet’s character- 
istics, his passion for salt water would be one 
of the most desirable to revive. 
Forty years ago a young woman bought enough 
black silk for a dress in a store in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. A few days ago she went 
back to the store to match it, as she wished to 
make new sleeves for the waist. She had worn 
the dress for best all these years, and it was 
still too good to throw away. Of course it had 
been made over once or several times, but for 
all that it was the same dress. And—would 
you believe it?—they could not match the silk, 
not even when the clerk who sold it, now grown 
to be the proprietor, was called on to assist. 
There are several conclusions to be drawn from 
the incident, but perhaps the most pertinent is 
that the reputation of New England for thrift 
rests on a solid foundation. 
T= first annual meeting of what is henceforth 
to be a permanent organization—the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis—has just been held in Wash- 
ington. There has been for a number of years 
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a decided increase in the attention given to the 


‘‘great white plague’’ and to methods of pre-- 


ventive treatment. ‘This careful study has gone 
far to strengthen the belief that consumption is 
a curable disease, but it has shown beyond a 
doubt that the only way of handling it is by 
intelligent codperation on the part of communi- 
ties. For this purpose local organizations have 
sprung up all over the country, and out of them 
has grown the national association, which will 
serve as a clearing-house of ideas. 


H™= Cronk, the longest surviving soldier of 
the War of 1812, died at his home near 
Utica, New York, on the 13th of May, at 
the age of one hundred and five years. He 
was fourteen years old when he enlisted, and he 
served for about a hundred days. In the later 
years of his life he received a pension of twenty- 
five dollars a month from the national govern- 
ment and seventy-two dollars a month from 
the State of New York. As it was known that 
he would not live long, the board of aldermen 
of New York passed a resolution last December, 
directing that his body should lie in state in 
the city hall and should be buried in Cypress 
Hills Cemetery, where about fifty other soldiers 
of the same war are at rest. The respectful 
consideration that has been shown to this 
humble but worthy old man suggests that 
republics are not always ungrateful. 
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ENDLESS CHANGE. 


The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 

Longfellow. 
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PRECEDENCE. 


he recent transfer to Madrid of Count 

Cassini, who has been for seven years 

the Russian ambassador to the United 
States, makes Baron Edmondo Mayor des 
Planches, the Italian ambassador, the dean of 
the diplomatic corps in Washington. In diplo- 
macy ‘‘precedence’’ is taken so seriously that 
the French ambassador has been known, when 
invited to make an after-dinner speech, to inquire 
of Count Cassini whether it would be agreeable 
in the count’s absence that he should thus 
respond. 

The order of precedence in this country has 
frequently provoked controversies. According 
to it, the President of the United States naturally 
comes first. The Vice-President, as the ‘‘heir 
apparent,’’ follows. Then come the ambassa- 
dors, because they are the personal represent- 
atives of sovereigns. 

The Secretary of State, as head of the foreign 
service, comes next. He is followed by the 
foreign ministers, the next grade of diplomatic 
representatives ; after them come the rest of the 
Cabinet in the order of the creation of their 
offices. 

The justices of the Supreme Court follow, 
the Chief Justice first, and the others in the 
order of their appointment. Governors of states 
come next. What should determine their order? 
Length of service? No; the time of the admis- 
sion of their states to the Union. This was the 
arrangement for the inaugural parade. 

Senators come next, in the order of their elec- 
tion to that body ; the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives ; the admiral of the navy; the 
lieutenant-general of the army; and the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The army as an organi- 
zation preeedes the navy; it is older, and to it 
Washington himself belonged. But by the law 
of assimilated rank, an admiral is of equal grade 
with a general, and as there is no general, 
Admiral Dewey precedes the lieutenant-general 
in command of the army. 

All this nicety in deciding who shall precede 
whom will seem foolishness to many persons. 
But since there must be some order, a regular 
one is to be preferred to the haphazard, provoking 
new rivalries and jealousies. In private life, 
to follow the alphabet in naming persons for 
positions, aside from designating a chairman, 
is a simple way out of a difficulty. 
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FRENCH NEUTRALITY IN THE EAST. 


hould the French assist the Russians in 

their war with Japan the Mikado may 

call on Great Britain for help, for the 
British government has agreed by treaty that 
if a third party should join in hostilities against 
Japan while defending its rights in Korea or 
China, it will go ‘‘to its assistance, and will 
conduct war in common with it.’’ 

This is why there was so much excitement 
in the stock-markets and foreign offices of Europe 
last month, when a newspaper correspondent 
telegraphed from China that the French author- 
ities in Indo-China had refused to forward 
his despatch describing how the French were 
assisting the Russians in Kamranh Bay. If his 
account were correct, the French were perilously 
near a violation of their obligation of neutrality. 
Whatever may have actually happened, the 
French government has insisted that it is pre- 
serving its neutrality. It is not at all likely 
that the British will have to go to the assistance 
of the Japanese against French support of 
Russia, for neither the British nor the French 
desire war. 

Such popular misunderstanding as there has 





been over the significance of events in the far 
East doubtless arises from imperfect knowledge 
of the obligations of neutrality. There is no 
hard and fast rule of international law on the 
subject. Several powers have agreed that a 
war-ship engaged in hostile operations may 
remain in a neutral port only twenty-four hours, 
or only long enough to make needed repairs to 
its machinery, or to take on coal enough to carry 
it to its nearest home port. This rule was 
enforced when a Russian war-ship entered San 
Francisco harbor a few months ago. _ Its officers, 
instead of leaving within a definitely short time, 
preferred the alternative course—to be disarmed 
and to remain till the war is ended. The ship 
still remains at San Francisco. 

The French do not think that their neutral 
obligations require them to be so strict. They 
have placed no limit on the time a war-ship 
may remain in their ports, and insist only that 
their harbors shall not be used by another power 
as a base of warlike operations. 
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GROWING BY STRIVING. 


But try, I urge, the trying shall suffice: 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life. 
Browning. 
¢ © 


JUNE GRADUATES, JUNE BRIDES. 
rom now until the end of the month two 
especially ihteresting and attractive figures 
will occupy the center of the stage. June 

is preéminently the month of the girl gradu- 
ate and of the bride; and their beauty, dress 
and manner, their hopes and their material 
possessions will occupy a good deal of space in 
the public press. 

lt is not unfitting that the two should be 
coupled in thought as they are in time. To 
each the month of June will represent a culmi- 
nation of hope and achievement and affection. 
To each, moreover, it will bring a breaking of 
old ties, a loss of familiar and beloved relation- 
ship, and the assumption of new duties, with 
the enjoyment of new happiness. 

Inevitably, too, there will be trials and disap- 
pointments. Unfortunate is the girl graduate 
or the bride who looks upon her graduation or 
her marriage as an end in itself, beyond which 
there need be little effort. Rather let the 
marriage ceremony and the valedictory essay 
be the threshold of a new life, the entrance to 
a new and beautiful house as yet wholly unfur- 
nished. All may be square and plumb and 
elean and fresh from the builder, but it will 
not be a real abiding-place until it be furnished ; 
and it cannot be furnished without tact and 
patience and the golden coin of love. 
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LIFE - INSURANCE. 


t will be a curious and perhaps an amusing 
fact to many members of the present genera- 
tion that Henry Ward Beecher regarded it as 

his duty to defend the morality of life-insurance. 
In that day a most respectable portion, indeed, 
almost a majority, of the public looked upon 
insurance as a sort of gambling. With a better 
understanding of the subject, that view has 
almost disappeared, and what was once regarded 
as a dubious act has come to be recognized as a 
personal duty. 

So rapidly has the business of life-insurance 
grown that the funds of the insurance companies 
are to-day the greatest aggregations of capital 
in the world. Two billions and a quarter of 
dollars represent the actual assets of the ‘‘old 
line’’ life-insurance companies of the United 
States, and the insurance in foree which they 
represent is over ten billions. There are more 
than five million policy-holders, each insured 
for an average of a little over two thousand 
dollars. In addition to this there are about 
fifteen million outstanding industrial policies, 
representing some two billion dollars of insur- 
ance, and there are more than six million policy- 
holders, with eight billion dollars of insurance, 
in fraternal orders. Altogether, therefore, more 
than half of the families in the United States 
are insured. 

More and more clearly it has been recognized 
that insurance is for the man of moderate means 
a safe and sensible form of saving; and as 
greater numbers of men of that class have 
become interested, measures for the better pro- 
tection of policy-holders have been passed by 
state legislatures. Companies which were doing 
an unsafe although attractive business have 
been for the most part eliminated, or turned 
toward safer channels; and the ‘‘mutual’’ plan 
has gained favor so rapidly that in theory, at 
least, there is now no more absolute democracy 
in the world than a great life-insurance com- 


pany. 
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THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY. 


mong the courses offered in the summer 

school of Harvard University last year 

was one in English and American biog- 

raphy, the purpose of which, according to the 

prospectus, was to suggest to teachers ‘‘ways 

of enlivening and humanizing the study of liter- 
ature for their pupils. ’’ 

The theme is suggestive, for life as well as 
literature. Certainly to no subject does human 
nature take so readily, in daily conversation, as 
biography ; that biographies between book-covers 











seem dull to many people proves either that 
the biographer did not understand his art, or 
that the public is not yet educated up to it. 
Fancy Shakespeare or Cervantes or Bunyan 
living to-day in a country village! Doubtless 
the fate of the prophet in his own country 
does not vary greatly through the centuries, 
but who can question that Shakespeare, the man, 
would furnish his neighbors with countless 
themes of discussion? In every country and 
in every age the topic of supreme interest to 
the majority of people is—people! 

Moreover, in every community there are a 
few who are past masters in the art of biography. 
It may be the village doctor or the lawyer or 
the minister; it may be a woman of the world, 
or it may be a woman who, knowing nothing 
of the world beyond her own township, yet 
understands men and women with the sure, 
unerring comprehension of one who possesses 
a gift for humanity. 

**I’d like to spend a year with Miss Kate,’’ 
a summer boarder said of one such woman. 
“‘She makes you see people large. The trivial, 
unimportant things fall away when she inter- 
prets people to you ; you see instead the struggles 
and heroism and patience and courage that 
underlie the queernesses. You always go away 
loving folks.’’ 

A course in biography with such a teacher 
is one of the most valuable possessions any life 
can acquire. Fortunately for those who desire 
it, a college course is not necessary to obtain it. 
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BEFORE THE HOLIDAY. 


t is said that on one of the ships of the old 

navy, at certain hours of certain days in 

every year, the commissioned officers. dis- 
creetly retired, and a warrant-officer gave the 
call, ‘‘All hands settle your disputes!’’ Then 
every sailor who had a grievance was supposed 
to challenge his enemy toa fist fight. That fight 
must end their quarrel. Public opinion required 
the men to get along pleasantly afterward. 

Tradition affirms that that was a ‘‘happy 
ship.’’ It could not have been so had enmities 
been carried over from month to month and from 
year to year, all the time gaining bitterness and 
continually involving new victims. The quarrels 
were settled once in so often, and everybody 
took a fresh start. 

We revive the incident at a time when young 
and old are looking forward to summer change 
and rest, because it indicates one way to prepare 
for vacation. Most persons have grievances. 
If packed away with the holiday luggage, to 
be taken out and brooded over in dull hours, 
they can easily be developed into grudges. 
The older they are the larger they grow, and 
the greater demands they make upon the unfor- 
tunate person who carries them about. To tend 
a healthy grudge means work. It is no diver- 
sion for vacation-time. 

But why not settle the disputes that offer 
such possibilities of evil before leaving the shop 
or the office or the schoolroom? The heroic 
method of the war-ship is not demanded. The 
petty differences that cause so much unhappiness 
are generally based on some misunderstanding 
which a frank and friendly word would dissi- 
pate. Merely for the added comfort of the 
holiday it will pay to forgive and be forgiven, 
excuse and make excuses, clear one’s pathway 
beforehand of weeds of enmity, and ‘‘start fair.’’ 


istory is made rapidly in these times. The 
first steel skeleton building ever erected is 
about to be demolished to make room for a twenty- 
story office structure. The building, known as 
the Tower Building, stands on lower Broadway, 
New York City. When the architect submitted 
the plans for it to the building department seven- 
teen years ago, the members of the department 
were so puzzled that they had to turn the whole 
matter over to a special board of expert exam- 
iners. For the first time in the world a building 
had been designed in which the entire weight of 
walls and floors was supported by the steel skel- 
eton, and the building laws contained no provision 
for such a structure. But the experts accepted 
the plans, and the modern “sky-scraper”’ was 
born. aie 
bacteriologist of Philadelphia believes he has 
solved the problem of the sanitary delivery 
of milk by the invention of a paper milk-bottle 
which can be sterilized, hermetically sealed, and 
made so cheaply that it need be used but once. 
The bottle is conical in shape, made of pulp paper, 
and saturated with paraffin by being dipped in 
that substance at the boiling-point of water, which 
sterilizes it. The sterile bottles and sterile caps 
are packed in nests and wrapped in a sterile 
wrapper in a tight package. In tests with certified 
milk the new bottles contained, on the average, 
only a fourth as many germs as did glass bottles 
had no leakage round the top, and kept the milk 
sweet two days longer than the old-style holders. 


0 one needs to be told that there is iron in th: 

blood, but it has remained for a Frenc! 
chemist, Monsieur Barruel, head of the chemica! 
laboratories of Paris, to make commercial use 0! 
the fact. He used to practise medicine, and wa 
accustomed to bleed his patients in the old-fash 
ioned way. He extracted the iron from the bloo: 
drawn from human arms and kept it in the form 
of minute globules or pearls. At last he hac 
enough to make an iron ring, which he wears 0! 
one of his fingers. 


he second secretary of the Spanish legatic: 
called on Secretary Taft in Washington tl: 
other day to tell him that the report that th 
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xing of Spain had publicly slapped the face of 
., distinguished Spanish admiral and was showing 
other signs of insanity was unfounded. The 
~panish secretary said that the king at the time 
was three hundred miles from the place where 
the insult was said to have been offered to the 
admiral, and further, that the admiral had been 
dead for four years. It is not often that official 
attention is given to such unfounded gossip as 
vis. The average citizen has to use his common 
sense in distinguishing between the true and the 
false. Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that 
iseless rumors are circulated so persistently 
nd with so much detail that even the incredulous 
are persuaded of the truth of the wildest tales. 
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“ BOTHERATION PRIMUS.” 


he dignity of the old-time clergyman of a small 
town enwrapped him so entirely in the eyes of 
his people that jests concerning the foibles of his 
youth were likely to be frowned upon rather than 
cherished. But of the college days of the esti- 
mable and much respected Nathaniel Niles of 
West Fairlee, Vermont, who was graduated from 
Princeton in 1766, Mr. N. N. Withington in a recent 
interesting article tells us that traditions still 
survive. 

He and his younger brother Samuel were both 
of them able but excessively argumentative youths, 
and during their student days they were known 
as “Botheration Primus” and “Botheration Se- 
cundus.” 

Just how much of a bother the first botheration 
could be to an unwary professor is revealed in the 
famous anecdote of the jack-knife. It has been 
related of other men than Nathaniel Niles; but at 
least if he cannot be proved to be the one and only 
proper hero of it, his attested character lends 
strong support to his claim. 

His instructor in philosophy was lecturing upon 
“Identity,” and had just argued that parts of a 
whole might be subtracted and other matter sub- 
stituted, yet the whole would remain the same, 
instancing the fact that every part of our bodies 
is changed in seven years, yet we remain the same 
individuals. 

“Then,” said Niles, “if I had a knife and lost the 
blade and had a new blade put in, it would still be 
the identical knife?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Then if I should lose the handle from the new 
blade and have another handle made to fit it, the 
knife would still be the same?” 

“That is so,” said the professor. 

“Then, in that case,” triumphantly rejoined 
young Botheration Primus, “if I should find the 
old blade and the old handle and have the original 
parts put together, what knife would that be?’’ 
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TRANSFORMATION. 


hen Williston went away, he knew Miss 

Mary, as every one in the village did, as 
sharp-featured, sharp-tongued and prickly-man- 
nered. She was a good woman, everybody ad- 
mitted that, for she drudged day and night on 
behalf of her brother’s orphaned children. But 
she was not attractive in any respect, and people 
who had no occasion to deal with her left her 
severely alone. 

When Williston came back, he found a new Miss 
Mary, a woman with no trace of harshness in her 
face or voice, but with a genial, gracious presence 
that won upon him like sunshine. The family had 
prospered. She had been enabled to throw off 
sordid cares and drop her defensive armor. 


sure and opportunity had helped her to develop | nigh 


her better nature, 

Williston is a botanist. He recalled a plant of 
the desert which bears, appropriately, the specific 
name horrida. Long centuries of warfare with 
drought and sand and burning sun have made its 
every leaf a spine. Yet when this monstrous 
thing is removed to a European garden, and 
sheltered and watered and cared for, the thorns 
become leaves again, and with each succeeding 
year the plant loses ugliness and gains beauty. 
When environment favored, the plant improved, 
and so did Miss Mary. , 

Williston, being a man of science, is not inclined 
to sentimentalize- He does not hold it a grievance 
against the universe that few men and women can 
expect such “luck” as that. which gave Miss Mary 
her better chance. 

But if the children alone, the neglected children 
of the cities, could have an opportunity to grow 
up in health and happiness and beauty—ah, that, 
he thinks, is an ideal worth cherishing, and one 
that civilization should be able to realize! 


* ¢ 


A DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE. 


“‘T have got a downright hard cold,” Mrs. Judkins 
admitted to her caller. “But I haven’t any 
business to say such a thing,” she continued, 
glancing guiltily toward the kitchen door, through 
Which her oldest daughter had just disappeared. 
“You see,” she explained, in answer to her 
caller's surprised look, ‘Elizabeth has a boil on 
her tight arm, very painful; William has been 
hav ; 4 Spell of biliousness for two weeks; Eme- 
line has hay-fever; Sue is troubled with dyspepsia, 
and Joe is all swelled up from poison-ivy. And 
Sitice that last wet spell father’s rheumatism is 
about ai he ean stand. 
“So you see there isn’t one in the family who 
hasn’: some ailment. And, land sakes!”—Mrs. 
Judkins threw up her hands,—“if you had dropped 
In day before yesterday you’d have heard every 
= uyself, too—moaning and bewailing and 
com) .cining. We were all talking about what 
a is, and no one was left to listen to anybody 
. “inally I put my foot down. ‘This has got 
—— pT told them, ‘or we shall all land in the 
p a We talked it over and agreed that we'd 
a wn, and that each one should worry along 
nt — her own ailment, and not pester the 
onee.e ath. And deary me, now one ean hear 
pons think! And sure’s you live, I believe 
Pan vody’s picking up and actually feeling better. 
- says he guesses it’s a kind of mind-cure 


bu: 


it isa fine day,” said Mrs. Judkins, with a 
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meaning look at her caller and raising her voice 
slightly as Elizabeth returned to the room. “I 
guess we’re going to have good weather now.” 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish th 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 


le. per copy. preRRY MASON COMPANY. 





“NOW I LAY ME.” 


tT mild controversy which has needlessly arisen 
over the familiar prayer of childhood, “Now 
I lay me down to sleep,” and the suggestion for 
modifications of it and substitutes for it recalls to 
a writer in the Boston 7ranscript an old English 
version, which is given as follows: 


I lay my body down to sleep, 

I give my soul to Christ to keep; 
Wake I at morn, or wake I never, 
I give my soul to Christ forever. 


But to the present generation, who were taught 
the old, simple version of the “New England 
Primer,” it is doubtful if any other lines will 
recommend themselves as a bedtime prayer for 
the little sons and daughters. Surely no other 
prayer can hold so many sacred memories for so 
many people as the verse: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


Overanxious people declare that the use of the 
word “die” has a depressing effect upon a child, 
but the evidence of many persons is that when 
they were taught the prayer the word had no 
morbid or unpleasant signi ce to them. 

To many people “Now I lay me” stands next in 
richness of association to “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” It held the same sac p in the 
hearts of their mothers and fathers, and it is to be 
hoped that the children of the present will cherish 
it among their memories of home and childhood. 
That the argument as to the correctness of text 
or of modification of sentiment may be forgotten 
and the little prayer go triumphantly on must be 
the wish of people everywhere. 
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KNEW WHERE HE WAS. 


sketch of a memorial statue of Thomas B. 
Reed, proposed to be erected in his native 
city of Portland, Maine, represents Reed in the 
act of making a speech, one foot firmly planted a 
little in advance of the other. A certain paper 
makes the remark that such an attitude is not 
characteristic of the man, for whatever Reed 
willed to do “he always got there with both feet.” 
A conversation illustrative of Mr. Reed’s sureness 
of poise was current more than ten years ago. 
Some one asked him how he felt while the 
uproar about the rules of the Fifty-first Congress 
was going on and while the question was in doubt. 
“I knew exactly what I was going to do if the 
House did not sustain me,” he replied. “When a 


go your way? You have then made yourse 
the worst, and have only to wait to 
what was ordained before foundation of the 


“But how did you feel when the tumult was the 
es! oo 


Lei- | earth 


‘Just as you would feel if a big creature was 
jumping at you and you knew just the length of 
ad bs n and were quite sure of the weapons at 
It was this sureness of footing which gave the 
iron-willed man his marked serenity of temper. 


THE PAST RECALLED. 


ne of the charms of travel, particularly among 

historic scenes, is the privilege of realizing 
more fully that past of which we have read and 
thought and dreamed. But much reading and 
thinking needs to be done before the traveller 
starts for a country so rich in memorials of the 
past as is Greece. The author of “Two English- 
women in Greece” repeats a story which flings a 
stone at an American. 


Of course the lover of art or of archeol 
should avoid all miscellaneous alliances, and if he | 
cannot fall in with those who know, let him take 
a guide and worry it out by himself. Otherwise 
he will receive shocks such as greeted the ears of 
a com J of enthusiasts who, steeped in classic lore, 
ascended to the Parthenon one moonlight night, 
when column and architrave, rock and ruin alike 
seemed wrapped in silvery silence. 

Here, —— with religious ecstasy, en 
beating to throbbin Gouget the deep stillness 
of the hour was cut by the s riek of Athene’s owl; 
but the words it said were strange: 

“There is a smell up here that puts me in mind 
of a bucketful of huckleberries!” 


e @ 


ENRICHING EXPERIENCE. 


WY, has art so large a place in the lives of the 
Japanese? Perhaps because they begin to 
teach art early in life. 


In a recent trip round the world the eminent 
English surgeon, Sir Frederick Treves, spent 
considerable time in Japan. On the occasion of 
his visit toa famous temple the only living creature 
met with in the Sonaghe peoente was an old woman 
carrying a golden-faced baby—her grandson. 

“Why have you come to a place so solitary?” 
Sir Frederick asked. 

“IT thought it would do the baby good to see the 
plum blossom,” the old woman replied, with the 
soft urbanity of her race. 
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HARD TO GET AT. 


\ English barrister, arguing before the criminal 
court, says Answers, remarked with much 
solemnity to the presiding justice : 


“My lord, there is honor among thieves.” 
The justice looked at him severely. “There is 
gold in sea-water,” he replied. “But it cannot be 
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g bled, and thrones, I ween ; 
Monarchs have bickered and warred and lied ; 
And waving like slim white lilies between 
Gay, brave princes who uncrowned died. 
Henrys and Edwards,—a long array,— 
Richards and Louis, Anne’s eldest born, 
Children who laughed through their brief young 


ingd have tr 





May, 
Missing the crown, but perchance, too, the thorn. 


Arthur Tudor, what cup unguessed 
Dropped from your lips when Death stepped in? 
Henry Stuart—ah, doubly blessed! 
Whitehall scaffold it might have been, 
Heir of Charles, you were saved from this— 
Jest and ribaldry, riotous years; 
You of the White Ship, a mermaiden’s kiss 
Paid for a kingdom, for glory—for tears. 
Better, far better, that young Death came, 
Child of the Eagle without a home, 
Bearing through exile the empty name 
Duke of Reichstadt and King of Rome! 
Louis, neglected, ah, saddest of all! 
Blessed you the gods when they let you go, 
Glimpsing the fields through your prison wall, 
Scenting the spring woods at Fontainebleau? 


Drave little knight of the blinded eyes, 
What was the gift life offered you? 
Purple and ermine and courtiers’ lies— 
Better the end that your boyhood knew. 
Tower or Tewksbury, kingdom rent, 
What did it matter, ye lads long dead? 
E.lward and Edward in young dust blent, 
One for the white rose and one for the red. 


. . . . 


Kings who played out your weary part, 
Played it and fell on your last long sleep, 
Say, was it worth you an aching heart, 
Peace and content, were they sold so cheap? 
Gone is the ermine that folded your wrist, 
Crown, too, and scepter—ah, where are they? 
Dust is the hand that your flatterers kissed, 
Ended forever your tinsel day. 


l’ared they better who missed it all, 
Jewel and laughter and secret pain; 
Theirs the pillow by minster wall, 
Flower and bird-song and fresh spring rain, 
Yours the scarlet, the sycophant knee, 
Tramplings and drum-beat over their breast ; 
Bond to a bauble, or soul set free— 
Tell me, ye monarchs, now which was best? 
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THE FAST MAIL. 


ihe engineer of ‘‘215’’ 

read the order from 

the superintendent, 

and simply said to the 

visitor, ‘‘You had bet- 

ter climb up into the 

fireman’s seat now, 
before we start, and you must stay there.’’ 

‘Where will the fireman sit?’’ asked the 
visitor. 

‘*He won’t sit,’’ said the engineer, and poked 
his long-nosed oil-can between the wheels. The 
visitor asked no more questions, but clambered 
to his place. How high it seemed! He had 
ridden on ordinary locomotives, but this gave 
him a new suggestion of height and bulk. 

‘*‘Allright!’? The word came simultaneously 
from the conductor on the platform and the 
fireman in the cab, as the first swing of the 
conductor’s lantern was discerned a fraction of 
a second before his shout was heard. Ten 
o’clock, and the fast mail was off at the very 
second. 

Green lights, red lights, white lights, lights 
on the bridge and up and down the river, lights 
of engines drawn up on sidings to let the mail 
go by, lights of gatemen swung in assurance 
that the way was clear—could any man-under- 
stand this bewildering, dancing carnival of 
lights that specked the night with their many- 
colored beams? And what a maze of tracks! 
The nose of 215 poked its way among them, as 
if scenting by some magical instinct the way to 
go—for it seemed impossible that any man 
could be certain which among them was the 
right one. 

The city was left behind. Now for the open 
prairie! A mile a minute! It is not much 
when you sit by the car window and see it go 
by ; but to face it from the cab is a very differ- 
ent thing. 

‘Never mind the mile-posts!’’ shouted the 
fireman. ‘‘Watech for the stations!’’ and he 
handed over a time-card, on which the dis- 
tances were given. ‘They were passing a station 
now. The next by the time-card was five and 
seven-tenths miles distant—four minutes and 
fifty-three seconds ! 

Eighty miles an hour, even ninety miles an 
hour, on some of its stretches, the fast mail 
made that night. Four hours of breathless, 
ponderous speed, the night air smiting the great 
engine in the face; the Mississippi was passed ; 
the run was completed ; and 215 was uncoupled, 
and gave the train over to ‘‘216,’’ which stood 
ready to take it on to Omaha, and thence, with 
other engines, to the Pacific. 

A little railroad hotel had cans of hot water 
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ready, two gallons for each man from the train, 
and the visitor dropped upon a hard but ¢lean 
bed for two hours’ sleep. The sleep passed 
with a speed like that of the train itself. He 
seemed hardly to have touched the bed when 
there was a knock at his door. There were 
fifteen minutes to dress, to eat breakfast and 
start back. 

Was there time for a morning prayer? Hardly. 
Yet the habit of a lifetime was strong upon 
him, and the visitor dropped for a moment on 
his knee at the head of his bed to utter a word 
of thanksgiving and of petition for himself and 
for the men who ran the trains. He was about 
to rise from his knees when, through the thin 
wall and door that separated his room from the 
next, he heard the sound of another man kneel- 
ing. They were close together, with only the 
door between. It was the engineer, who knelt 
to ask strength for the work of the day and a 
blessing on the dear ones at home. 

It was still night when 215 started back east- 
ward, hauling the ‘‘Colorado Limited.’’ But 
a brighter light began to glow along the rails, 
and at last 215 was heading straight into the 


went there first and waited and waited and waited. 
And then I went to Brown & Green’s and stood 
and stood there, and then I realized that it was 
st the time we’d set for anything, and I walked 
fome, thinking I’d find you here or out hunting 
for me; and there you hadn’t even come home! 
“] th-think after this,” concluded Mrs. Hopkins 


swallowing a sob, “that we’d—we’d better jus' 
go our es iy 

“Why, but te idn’t do one single thing you 
said you —” began Mr. pkins; and then he 
passed his hand across his forehead and gave up 
all idea of argument. 
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ersi, the champion, famed in his day, 
Agéd and bedridden, drowsily lay. 

Halldor, the baby, the grandfather’s pride, 
Cooed in his cradle the pallet beside. 
Recklessly rocking, the cradle fell o’er ; 
Halldor, the baby, was cast on the floor! 
Strengthless to succor his torment and joy, 
Bersi, the champion, sang to the boy: 





red, rising san. There was a wonderful uplift 
in the sensation of that moment and an inspi- | 
ration in the contrast—out into the blackness of | 
the midnight, back into the glory of the sun- 
rising! 

The visitor looked across the cab at the sooty | 
face of the engineer. Did he, too, feel the | 
poetry, the inspiration of the experience? If 
he did his face gave no sign of it. He was 
frowning a little to see the track, his firm jaw 
shut tight, and his arm rigid on the throttle. | 
If there was any sentiment in the experience | 


he did not show it. It was just grim, stern 
duty. But of the strength and nerve to do. 
that duty well the visitor had some new sug- 
gestion when he thought of the prayer he had 
heard through the door. 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


ichard Cregan, a tunnel-worker of Jersey 
R City, had an experience which has probably 

never been duplicated by any other-man 
since time began. He was blown out of the “air- 
lock” in the front of the tunnel in which he was 
working, up through the mud and gravel through 
which he had been digging, through a navigable 
river on which steamers were running, and some 
distance into the air, from which he fell back 
again into the river, to be picked up apparently 
unharmed. 


A new 5 ong is in process of construction 
under the East River, to connect New York and 
Brooklyn. From the Brooklyn side the workmen 
had —— about two hundred feet from the 
dock. ey were boring through mud with an 
immense tube or shield. The open end of this 
was filled with compressed air at a pressure of 
about thirteen nds to the square inch. This 
held the mud of the river-bed back, and enabled 
the four men who worked out there to do so in 
comparative safety. Back of them was another 
air-chamber where other men worked under 
pressure. Sometimes “faults”? developed in the 
river-bed and air escaped. When a bad leak 
develops, the air is apt to escape with a rush and 
the mud to overwhelm the workers before they 
can get out. 

One day in March, while Cregan and three 
others were in the advance chamber,—literally in 
a “bubble” at the end of the tunnel,—they heard 
the crackle of socaping air. Cregan turned quickly 
and saw a bad break eveloping. 

“Quick, boys! The bags!” he called, and picking 
up a sack of hay from a pile kept for the purpose, 
attempted to block the blowout with it. 

Before the others could understand what was 
happening the blast of outrushing air had cong 
Cre and driven him head first up through t 
vent. His hands were above his head as he went 
in, and he stuck fast when only his feet remained 
in sight of his mates. They were at a loss what 
todo. They could not pull Cre back, and to 
do so would cost them all their lives. They must 
get through the air-lock. Luckily, the men in the 
rear chamber felt the reduction in pressure, 
opened the door and let them in. 

Cregan, suddenly driven head first through the 
erum ~ river bottom, was battered and bruised 
by the pebbles which slid past him with the esca- 
ping air. He retained his wits, and knowing the 
only possible way out was straight ahead, the way 
the air was rus! ing. he began to pull with his 
hands. He was able to give the necessary aid to 
free himself, and just as his breath was leavin 
him he felt himself shoot up through the rest o 
the mud, up through the river and out into the air. 
The water there was about r= feet deep, but 
Cregan came with such force that he spouted up 
on top of what appeared to be a — A row- 
boat at once put out and picked him a 

“An’ what was Pa thinkin’ about, Dick?” asked 
a friend, later in the day. 

“TI wasn’t thinking,” said he. “I was pastin 
that mud. But when I landed in the water a 
right side up, and stretched out me legs, and they 
was there, and pulled in me arms, and they was 
all there, I begun thinking then that ye can’t kill 
an Irishman.” 


*® & 


A PREARRANGED AFTERNOON. 
M Hopkins looked irritated and Mrs. Hop- 


kins looked aggrieved. She had come in | 


ten minutes before her husband, and had 
employed the time in making dabs at her eyes, 
which seemed inclined to be tearful. 


“I’d like to know where you were,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, at last, in the tone Of one who will try to 
ir at all costs. “There / did exactly what 
we agreed upon, waited at the office till three, 
then, as yea idn’t come, walked slowly down on 
the righ hand side of the street to Brown & 
Green’s, waited there till four, and then took the 
car to the picture-gallery, and waited there till 
quarter of five. I must say, I’ve had a pleasant 
afternoon for my pains!” 

“You needn’t apeek in that severe way,” said 
Mrs. Hopkins, with heightened color. “I’m sure 
I’ve had a horrid time, all because I thought you 
would have sense enough to know what to do 
when I didn’t reach your office at three. I 
Songs you’d realize at once that the reason I 
didn’t come was because such a pleasant after- 
noon of course I got started earlier than if it had 
been showery, as it looked as if it would be this 
morning; and I had thought I’d save you the trip 
to Brown & Green’s, for you hate shopping so. 
And then I: remembered how you’d said Tr it had 
only been a pleasant day it would have been better 
to have the early light on those pictures, and so I 


“Lorn, by the fireside helpless we lie, 
Grandchild and grandfather, Halldor and I. 
‘Youth’ is the ailment that hindereth thee ; 
‘Age’ is the sickness that conquereth me. 
Weep not, O grandson, but bravely endure ; 
Time is thy healer—but what is my cure?” 


* 


TOO REMINISCENT. 


rs. Bagley was not timid; still, tramps were 
scarce in that neighborhood, and the one 
approaching the house did not present a 
reassuring appearance. The old lady glanced 
toward the barn and down the lane, reflecting 
uneasily on her husband’s habit of being late for 
meals. 


The tramp, also, had reconnoitered the barn- 
| yard and noted the absence of aman. He slouched 
| confidently round to the kitchen door, seated him- 
| self on the step, peering impudently from under 
| his scragely brows at the neat, motherly woman, 
| and sniffed at the agreeable odors from the stove. 
“I—I s’pose you’re hungry,” said Mrs. Bagley. 
bravely breaking the embarrassing silence an 
going straight to what she hoped was the only 


point. 

“Guess I am,” drawled the vagabond. “Got a 
big thirst, too. Guess you might’s well gimme 
suthin to drink until you git dinner een 9 

Mrs. Bagley hastily took the coffee-pot from the 
stove, poured out a cup of the steaming beverage 
and handed it to her self-invited guest, praying 
that Hiram would appear before anything worse 
developed. : 

The tramp greedily gulped down the greater 
part of the contents of the cup; then he started 
up violently, rolling his Cp wildly. Next he 
gazed into the cup, seemed to recollect something, 
— ae made a horrible face at his quaking 

ostess. 

“Same ez ma uster do,” he remarked, in a 
chan and chastened tone. .After another 
frigh ful face, he forced himself to finish the cup. 

“Ma uster put in merlasses,” he went on in the 
intervals of continued facial contortions. “But 
this is the c’rect thing, all right, same ez ma made. 
Ee 1 bet anything it come from the no’th side o’ the 
ree!” 

“Oh, you poor man!” gasped Mrs. Bagley, for 
the last words had thrown light on the matter. 
The coffee-pot was really there on the stove, send- 
ing out its delicious fragrance; but in her haste 
and perturbation she had seized the old coffee-pot. 
Her grandson over in Brusselville was ailing with 
spring fever, and in “the old coffee-pot” was 
brewing one of those old-time concoctions made 
from the bark of wild cherry, dogwood and yellow 
sweet-apple, cut religiously, of course, from the 
“north side of the tree.” 

“How did 1 ever come to make such a mistake!” 
cried the kindly old lady, her fear lost in remorse- 
ful sympathy: “Just you wait a minute and I’ll 
fix up somet! ing to take out the taste, you poor— 

1 ” 


boy, you! 

The “boy,” strangely subdued, meekly accepted 
the coffee and plate. He ee | disposed of the 
quarter of apple pie ; then thrusting the doughnuts 
into his pockets, he rose. “Guess I’ll be goin’. 
Good day, ma’am!” 

“Now have some more coffee,” urged the moth- 
erly woman, “‘and you better sit and rest a while.” 

“No, guess I’l oin’.”” The tramp grinned 
sheepis 4 “I shouldn’t be s’prised if next thin 
you’d be takin’ me acrost your knee an’ layin’ it 
on an’ plenty—same ez ma uster do. uess 
I’ll be movin’ on. 
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CASTRO, THE FINANCIER. 


n admirer of Cipriano Castro, president of the 
A Republic of Venezuela, once wrote that in 
his youth Castro studied two things—polit- 
ical economy and the art of war. It is declared, 
however, by Mr. Charles Johnston, late of the 
British civil service, that the political economy 
Castro studied was Chinese in origin, its first and 
last principle being “squeeze.” Mr. Johnston tells 
several illustrative anecdotes in the Criterion, 
one touching a certain English company located 
in Venezuela, which had been “bled” in many 
ingenious ways. 


ona | the company, in a moment of optimism, 
imported a large amount of gold coin, and by 
some occult means, news of this rash act was 
wafted to Castro. He was gravely concerned, 
and the more he revolved the matter, the more 
uneasy he grew. 

Supposing robbers were to come and take that 
gold, and his government were to be held respon- 
sible? Suppose wicked men despoiled those 
foreigners, and their home government made 
peremptory demands? The good man lost sleep, 
and pined. Finally, a happy thought came in 
his mind. Why not have all that dangerous and 
tempting gold brought straight up to Miraflores, 
his palace, and buried deep in the treasure vaults? 
It would be safe then, and the government need 
lose no more repose. 

© sooner said than done. A messenger was 
sent at break of day, and the English gg 4 
received him with well-founded trepidation. But 
the emissary came to the point. Thatterrible gold! 

So the gold was carried, surrounded by a brist- 
ling goers to Miraflores, and the government 
deposited Venezuelan postage-stamps to the full 
amount of the gold taken with the protesting but 
helpless manager of that foreign firm. 

After a while a notice appeared in the Caracas 
Gazette. It announced that in a certain far-away 
village of the Andes a wild and wicked robber 
had burglarized the post-office. Among his spoils 
were several sheets of postage-stamps; and the 
manager, reading the announcement with languid 
interest, suddenly sta when he noticed that 





the stamps stolen were of precisely the same issue 











and denomination as the stamps deposited wit) 
him as surety for his gold. 
He felt a my in his throat as he read 


further. The rnal government, bound tha: 
the thief should not press by his evil deed, hac 
determined to cancel the whole issue of the stam) 
in question, and would shortly, send out a new 
issue of a different color. Then light dawned o1 
the manager. 

He went to call on the president; but the presi 
dent was in the country. He went to the ministe, 
of finance ; but the minister also was away. Ani 
so the manager made the rounds, foaming ai 
panting, and presently—returned to his home. 
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TRAIL SIGNS. 


irst among the trail signs that are used }) 
F Indians and white hunters, and most like! 

to be of use to the traveller, says a write 
in Country Life in America, are ax blazes on tre: 
trunks. These may vary greatly with locality, 
but there is one everywhere in use with scarce! 
any variation. This is simply the white spot 
knicked off by knife or ax, and meaning “Her 
is the trail.” 


The Ojibways and other woodland tribes us+ 
twigs for a great many signs. The hanging broken 
twig, like the simple blaze, means, “This is the 
trail.’ The twig clean broken off and laid on the 

round across the line of march means, “Brea} 
rom your straight course and f° in the line of th: 
butt end,” and when an especial warning is meant, 
the butt is pointed toward the one following tl 
trail and raised somewhat, in a forked twig. 1: 
the butt of the twig were raised and pointing to 
the left it would mean, “Look out, camp,” o: 
“ourselves, or the enemy, or the game we have 
killed is out that sng ll 

The old buffalo-hunters had an established 
signal that is yet used by mountain guides. It is 
as follows: 

Two shots in rapid succession, an interval of 
five seconds by the watch, then one shot, means, 
“Where are you?” The answer, given at once 
and exactly the same, means, “Here I am; what 
do you want?” The reply to this may be one 
shot, which means, “All right; I only wanted to 
know where you were.” But if the reply repeats 
the first, it means, “I am in serious trouble. Come 
as fast as you can.” 
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ONE TOO MANY. 


correspondent of the Washington Post tells 
A of the amusing experience of a literary 

friend into whose family a seventh child 
came last summer. 


The family were at their country house, and for a 
time a good deal of the care of the other six childrei: 
devolved upon the father, who has Spartan ideas 
as to the upbringing of his sons. One morning he 
carried his two-year-old to the creek near his 
home, to give hima cold plunge. The child objected 
lustily to this proceeding, but was firmly held and 
ducked, notwithstanding. 

At the instant of the ducking, however, a brawny 
hand seized the Spartan father by his shoulder 
and flung him back, while the angry voice of the 
farmer, who was his nearest neighbor, roared in 
his ears: 

“Here, none of that! I'll have the law on you 
for this!” 

“And,” said the literary man, “it took me half 
an hour to convince that man that I was not 
trying to drown that child. Even then he wasn't 
wholly convinced. To the very last minute he 
kept on shaking his head skeptically, and saying: 

“*Wal, I dunno about that. I dunno. You got 
six besides this.’ ” 
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FULL MOON. 


New York man named Tompkins starting on 
A a trip South fell in with an old acquaint- 
ance, and was surprised to learn that the 
man he had known for so many years was just 
starting on his wedding tour. Congratulations 
followed, says the New York Tribune, and when 
the old friend mentioned the name of his bride, 
the daughter of an extremely wealthy man, Tomp- 
kins exclaimed : 


“Well, you are indeed a fortunate man!” 

The bridegroom gave a smile of modest satis- 
faction, and soon after excused himself to return 
to his wife. 

When Tompkins and his travelling companion 
were alone, the companion remarked : 

“Appears to have struck it pretty rich, eh?” 

“I should say so!” exclaimed Tompkins. “(Of 
my personal knowledge I should say that the girl 
is worth several millions.” 

“And so he is on his honeymoon?” added the 
New Yorker. 

“Honeymoon ?” qopceied Tompkins, with a burst 
of enthusiasm. “Why, I call it nothing less than 
a harvest-moon!” 


* © 


HE SUITED HIS MASTER. 


ihe messenger boy who answered a call from 

| the hotel café was diminutive and of mourn- 

ful appearance, and as he entered the room 

there sneaked at his heels a wholly apologetic and 

many-ribbed dog. A guest—the Kansas City S/vr 

intimates that he had a weak spot for boys ai 
dogs—strolled up and eyed the pair. 


“Is that your pup?” he asked. 
“Ya-as,” replied the boy, in a level tone. 
The man leaned over, snapped his fingers aud 


smiled en, gingly. 

“Good dog! ce doggie!” he coaxed. ‘‘Here, 
sir! Come up, sir!” : 

But the dog slunk back and his tail tightened 
down between his legs as with a spring. Ilis 
weak eyes watered and he blinked apprelicn- 
sively. He appeared to have full knowledg: of 
man’s perfidy. oe 

“Your dog doesn’t seem to be very frien:!ly, 
boy,” commented the man. 

he dog’s little master eyed the beast witl 
melancholy approval. . 

“Don’t want him ter be friendly,” he replie, 

with cold dignity. ‘Want ’m ter be fea-rr-ce' 


ee ¢ 


NO LOOPHOLE. 


New Hampshire lawyer, for some years '\\ige 
A of the police court in Concord, was @ val 
ural peacemaker, and always endeayered, 

says the Green Bag, to smooth over any *!!zht 
differences between persons brought before | ‘1. 


On one occasion, when the charge was for '<cl- 
nical assault, it came out in the course of evic ence 
that the parties were neighbors, and had for: rly 
been on the best of terms. ; ‘iio 

“Itisa pity,” the judge said, persuasively, _ 
old friends, as you seem to have been, s!:\llt 
appear before me in such a way. Surely thi 's @ 
ease which might be settled out of court.’ , 

“It can’t be done, judge,” answered the pl itiff, 
seriously. “I thought of that myself, bu: | he 
coward won’t fight.’ 
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IN THE CITY. 


SOMEBODY ELSE. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 





here’s always somebody else, my dears, 
Who grieves, when a child is bad; 
Somebody watches the smiles or tears 
Of each little lass or lad; 
If your foreheads frown but a little while, 
Somebody else is sad, 
And whenever your sunny faces smile 
Somebody else is glad! 


oa _— 
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DRESSMAKING. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 





y mother buys a piece of cloth 
To make a gown for me. 
She cuts it up in little bits, 
Though why I cannot see! 


She cuts it all in little bits, 
And then with might and main, 


¢ sews, and sews, and sews, and sews, 
And sews it up again! 
— 


a 
SS 








WELL AGAIN. 
BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
ore I was sick I never knew 
How good things were, but now I do! 
"o stretch your hands above your head, 
And and feel the breeze! And bed 
comf’table when you don’t stay 
‘ight in it hours and hours each day. 
‘ow when I'm hungry I can eat; 
And all the flowers smell so sweet. 
m glad I'm well, and it is spring — 
m glad of every single thing! 


run, 














THE CITY CHILD. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


'T| 


f | lived in the country, | know what | would do, 
I'd have a great big garden, and hills and pastures, too; 


I'd waken every morning to see the sun come up, 

And I'd hear the big bees bumble in the morning-glory’s cup; 
i'd see the sagging cobwebs all spangled with the dew ; 

I'd fly a kite, I'd sail a boat, I'd have a pet or two— 

A nice old toad-frog, maybe, and my little dog that died, 

And a pair of pink-eyed rabbits, and a guinea-pig beside. 


There'd be a stable, too, with stalls, 


and hay and corn and hens, 


And underneath the eaves a box built specially for wrens. 

I'd know the horses all so well I'd dare go near their legs, 

And when the old hens cackled, I'd run and hunt for eggs. 

I'd go into the forest, and there so still I'd lie, 

The butterflies and bees would stop to rest as they went by. 

The breeze would come and sway, and bend the tip-top boughs all green, 
And the leaves would laugh and flutter, with the deep blue sky between. 
Then if I stayed, oh, very still,—as | can when | try,— 

I'd see the mother robin teach the little birds to fly. 

I'd hear the brook go babbling, and I'd watch the minnows swim, 

And the crawfish back and scuttle when I got too close to him. 

When the cows were milked and lowing, and the busy day was done, 
I'd run back home to mother, and we'd watch the setting sun; 

We'd listen to the crickets, and she’d tell me what they said, 


Till the big bullfrog said, “ Hunk-ker-chunk ! 


It’s time to go to bed!” 


My mother used to do these things when she was small like me. 
That's why | know about them all—she tells me, don’t you see ? 


ut | live in the city, away ten stories up, 
And there are no bees a-bumbling in the morning-glory’s cup. 


Way down below | hear the sound of horses’ clopping hoofs, 

And I can look far out and see so many, many roofs. 

| often watch the city, and mother says, at nights, — 

That's when we wait for father,—when the streets are strung with lights, 
That it’s so (but very tiny) that the dewdrops hang along 

The little tented cobwebs in the country at the dawn. 

If | lived in the country, oh, there’s lots that | would do! 

| b’lieve it is the nicest place for folks to live, don’t you ? 


When | say, “Mother, let’s us go!” 


she says, “ How could we, dear!” 


| know there are lots of reasons, but perhaps we'll go next year. 
a tin x cat 
How Adeéle Marie Therese “Came Out.” 


- By Mira Jenks Stafford. 


elen had been thinking for a long time 

that her dear Paris doll should have more 

outdoor air. Since Christmas she had 
lived a secluded life in the upper bureau drawer, 
coming out on Sunday afternoons to sit for a 
while in the end of the great couch, where she 
could lean against the pillows and look at the 
open fire. She had never taken the right amount 
of exercise. Her limbs seemed to be hung so 
delicately and her feet were so fragile that it 
seemed wiser to carry her about in a box. 

She was much admired by company, and 
indeed, that was the time when she was more 
like other people—when she was held by visitors 
and made to say the one word that she pro- 
nounced so well, ‘‘Mama!’’ Helen always 
thrilled with joy at that word. It seemed to 
make Adéle Marie Therese so natural in her 
manner. For even the adoring Helen was forced 
to admit that there was a reserve and distance 
about this doll that she had never seen in the 
others. 

The time had come to allow Adéle Marie 
Therese to ‘‘come out.’’ Sister Margaret had 
just given a ‘‘coming-out’’ party, and now she 
went about with mama and had splendid times. 
It was clearly right to allow this child more 
freedom. She must have a coming-out party. 
1t seemed a good plan to take her in her carriage 
and wheel her round to the different children 
and deliver the invitations. 

Helen wrote the notes very carefully. 
read : 

You are invitated to the comin out party of 
Adéle Marie Therese next Tuseday afturnune. I 
gues about two o’clock. Helen. 

She put these invitations in little envelopes 
and placed them in the front of the carriage, and 
then set Adéle up in her most lofty attitude, 
and with her Paris hat tilted sweetly over her 
golden curls. Uncle Ned came running down 
the steps just as she was setting forth, and sug- 
gested that Adele carry her blue sunshade. 
She left the carriage at the door, and told Fido, 
her dear little dog, to let no one come near. 

Fido knew exactly what she said. He knew 
what it meant to be told to watch, and to hide 
as well. He often hid things away from other 
dogs. That very morning he had buried a nice 
bone under the back porch. An idea, a regular 
dog idea, came to his mind. That was what 
Helen, his dear mistress, must have meant! | 


They 





He seized Adéle Marie Therese in his teeth and 
ran round the corner of the house and in under 
the piazza. It took but a few moments to dig 
a nice deep hole, for the earth was soft. Into 
the pit was thrust the beautiful creature, the 
earth quickly pawed over the pale blue silk, 
the dainty Paris hat, and the last thing to dis- 
appear from the eyes of the world was a fragile 
foot incased in a kid slipper ornamented with 
a steel buckle. 

When Helen came back with the sunshade 
she was aghast to find Adéle gone. She looked 
wildly about. No one was in sight. Uncle 
Ned had gone, so it was not one of his jokes. 
The gardener said no one had come into the 
yard. 

All the family came out and acted as a 
searching-party, but Helen could not join them. 
She sat down on the piazza and waited in a sort 
of dumb despair. Suspicion rested for a time 


on Fido, but as he stood cross-questioning so seipeten le!” 


frankly, and showed in every way that he felt 
no shame, this scent was given up. But the 
gardener had misgivings and thought Fido 
knew more than he was telling. 

Days of mourning followed. 


CHILDREN S PAGE 


Instead of the | 


party a memorial service was held, and Adele | 


Marie Therese was spoken of in the past tense. 

Now comes the wonderful part of the story. 
One day Uncle Ned was working about the 
piazza vines when he noticed something unusual. 
It was a fresh mound of earth. He uncovered 
this, and there, to his joy, was revealed the skirt 
that he knew so well. Tenderly he dug from 
her hiding the luckless Adéle Marie Therese. 
So used was she to seclusion and to darkness 
that she had not suffered one whit from her 
interment, but looked at him with calm, well- 
mannered gaze. Her garments were somewhat 
soiled, but otherwise she was intact. 

Helen came across the lawn at that very 
moment, and Uncle Ned held up the treasured 
one, and with a glad cry mother and child were 
united. Uncle Ned said afterward that he 
turned his face away, for he knew he was in 
the presence of a great joy. 

*O Uncle Ned,’’ said Helen, 
almost too good to be true!’’ 

‘*I know, my dear,’’ he said. ‘‘ Life is full of 
queer things. It is not just what you planned, 
| but Adele Marie Therese. has had a really 
| wonderful ‘coming out.’ ’’ 


‘it does seem 



















DRAWN BY ANNA 6. HICKS. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ELIMINATIONS. 

Drop the same letter from the words indicated 

below and change a goose into what a child is 

called in contempt; the dialect of thieves into a 
small quadruped ; a weapon into a delicate fabric; 

one who bestows into an y= ning; real estate into 


a boy; a song or melody into a bird ; a tree into 
what a Yankee likes on his dinner-table ; a st raight 
row into an untruth; a garland for the head into 


a bird. 
2. RIDDLE. 
Often heavy, always light; 
Often dull, but always bright. 


3. WINGS. : 
The cook is using two wings to get 
The dinner ready; and when ‘tis set 
Before us, two wings we'll use, and thus 
Dispose of the food that’s prepared for us 


4. ANAGRAM 
---- -- with delight on this - 
we cried. 
That rogue, Gus, let the ----- 
ray feathers. 
a 


shouted. 

5. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I 1234 one morning from my bed, 
My matutinal meal was spread. 
I waited until grace was said, 
Then gratefully I 567, the while 
The radiant morn began to smile, 
And from the clouds—a gleaming pile 
Of snowy whiteness, 1234567 hue, 
And golden tints in azure blue— 
The glorious sun burst into view. 


-, and made 
“This is a 


= 
[= 


--, --, deceiver! 


6. ACROSTIC. 

Remove prefix meaning again from the 
words in the first column, and leave the words in 
the second column. The primals will then form 
a division. 

To recuperate. 
To liberate. 
Gathering in. 

A determination. 
Constraint. 


the 


To conceal, 
To rent. 
Imitating. 
To explain. 
To assist. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Brain, brown, brawn, bran, brine. Groaned, 
—. grand, grind, grained, ‘grinned, groined. 
xrate 1 grot, grit, great,greet. Broad, brad, 
braid, breed, bred, bride, in, tine, tarn. ton, 
ten, town, tone, tune, tan. Fined, feigned, fund, 
fond, fanned, found. ' Done, dun, den, dean, dune, 
darn, down. Lend, land, loaned, lined, learned, 


| leaned. 


lucre ; much, chum ; organ, groan. ORAMPS 
8. S-nail, b-ell, b-link, s-mile, RETIRE 
n-acre, f-inch, b-rood. ATTAIN 
4. No-r-se, so-l-ar, re-p-ly, MIASMA 
me-d-al, dar-l-ing, ra-n-ge, th-r-ee, PRIMER 
| fa-r-ce, ‘do-w-er, re-g-al. SENARY 


I label, liable ; 
detain, aid ten; 


not Ben, 
cruel, 


2. Mother, her Tom; 
bonnet; palace, a place ; 


























OT 
Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 


(= ees 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 














SOMPANION. 











CURRENT EVENTS |p 











mats 12 Corn-Killing Plasters. 









CORNO REMOVES CORNS Op, Mire. Dept. 41, Joliet I 
41000 of mistakes and then the 


the closet w a 
sort of constructio 
healthy, geen, comfortable. ne 
Naturo is the: onl pmycovemens 
made in Water Closets since the 
style you know was. conceiv 
Aren’ you interested in knowii 
“Why”? Write for Book 12. 
tells in detail, with illustrations. 
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Playing Marbles : 
or Leap-Frog is easy»when a boy wears. 
Wolverige Sespeuters and Hose Suppeort- 
ers. Théy- keep the: trousers firm and even 
and hold:the stockings rieat and trim: ~ A 
boy can’t ook untidy or be uncomfortable | 
when he wears .Wol- 

verine Suspenders 
and Hose Sup- 
porters. They 
will outwear two 
pairs of common 
suspenders. 


Price 50c. 


Prepaid. 
Ask your 


dealer 
We will givea beau- 
= ; FREE. tiful water-colored 
em. & Wolverine Indian ——S 
mirror on reverse side, to 
every boy purchasing a 4 
of our Suspenders and 
Supporters. Ask your salen 
man-:to write 
“Wolverine” on 
yoursales slip and 
send it to us. If 
your dealer can’t 
upply you, we will 
enders 
direct. 
Sizes 4 to 16 years. 
Always took for the word 
Wolverine on the buckle. 








If BALDNESS and 


| FALLING HAIR 
were caused by 


DISEASE 


a sure remedy would have long 
ago been found. By exercising 
the arms, we build up muscle— 
not by outside applications of med- 
icine. The arms, the body and the 
lower limbs can be exercised at 
will—but the scalp requires me- 
chanical aid. Exercise makes the 
blood circulate, lack of exercise 
makes it stagnant. The Vacuum 
method is the kind of exercise 
that makes the blood circulate. It 
gently draws the rich blood to the 
scalp and feeds the shrunken hair 

roots. This causes the hair to 
grow. It is the simple, common- 

sense principle of physical culture 
applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 


(backed by the Bank): 








We will send you by prepaid 
express an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, allowing you ample time 
to prove its virtue, and all we 
ask of you is to ‘deposit the 
price of the appliance in the 
Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 
during the trial period, sub- 
ject to your own order. If 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair to con- 
vince you that this method 
is effective, simply notify the 
bank and they will return 
your deposit. 


A sixteen - page book, illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap Co., i 


658 
Fullerton 
Building, 


St. Louis. | 




















ore Reforms in Russia.—The Tsar 

published a rescript, May 16th, which 
modifies the restrictive decrees in nine of the 
western governments of Russia, gives the Poles 
greater freedom in acquiring farming lands and 
purchasing landed estates and industrial prem 
| ises, and permits the introduction of the Polish 
and Lithuanian languages in primary and sec- 
ondary schools where the majority of the inhab- 
itants are non-Russian. The assemblies of the 
Polish nobles are to be reéstablished. The 
measures sanctioned practically reverse Russian 
policy in ancient Poland and the Baltic prov- 
inces. It is expected that local self-government 
will be introduced through the zemstvo system. 
That system was proclaimed in western Siberia 
May 17th. e 


eS Union.—The general assem- 
blies of the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terian churches opened May 18th, the first at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, and the second at Fort 
Worth, Texas. The most important questions 
before the assemblies related to plans of union 
or coéperation with other Presbyterian bodies. 
The assembly of the Northern church adopted 
unanimously a plan for union with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, which had been 
previously approved by the presbyteries. The 
assembly of the Southern church had under 
consideration the so-called ‘‘Pittsburg plan,’’ 
outlined in this column January 12th, which 
provides for a joint ecclesiastical council for 
coéperation in missionary and other work. 
& 


5 pte re Birileff has been appointed 
by the Tsar to the supreme naval command 
in the Pacific, and left St. Petersburg for V ladi- 
vostok May 25th, to take charge there. He is 
to have all the rights and powers of commander 
of the army, and the commander of the Vladi- 
vostok garrison will be subject to his orders, so 
that there can be no conflict of authority in case 
of a siege. Admiral Birileff is 64 years old, but 
is an energetic officer and a strict disciplinarian. 
& 

ndo-China.—In view of Japanese resent- 

ment over the privileges accorded to the 
Russian fleet in French ports, some apprehension 
is felt in France regarding the possibility of a 
Japanese attack upon Indo-China. The deputy 
for Indo-China has submitted to the special 
committee of the French parliament upon naval 
affairs a report strongly urging the necessity of 
strengthening the defenses of Indo-China against 
such a contingency. He recommends a large 
increase in military and naval forces, and new 
fortifications and naval bases, involving an out- 
lay of $42,000,000. ° 


jr Albion Winegar Tourgée, author 
of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,’ ‘‘Bricks Without 
Straw,’’ and other striking stories of the period 
of reconstruction after the Civil War, died at 
Bordeaux, May 2ist, aged 67. Judge Tourgée 
was a lieutenant in the Union army, and was 
twice severely wounded. He was judge of the 
Superior Court of North Carolina, 1868-75. 
Since 1897 he had been United States consul at 
Bordeaux. ° 





c= and Greece.—There is increasing 
dissatisfaction in Crete with the system of 
international control which was established by 
Great Britain, Russia, France and Italy, with 
Prince George of Greece as high commissioner, 
in 1898. The Cretans retain their desire for 
union with Greece, which prompted the insur- 
rection of 1897 and led to the war between Greece 
and Turkey in the same year. Prince George 
and the Cretan government sympathize with 
the popular desire, but the four great powers 
concerned refuse to countenance any change in 
the present status. Recently the Cretan As- 
sembly proclaimed union with Greece, and the 
Cretan government hoisted the Greek flag over 
the government buildings at Candia and at 
Retimo, but the foreign consuls demanded that 
the flags be hauled down, and the demand being 
refused, a British detachment lowered the flags 
and rehoisted the Cretan flag. ‘The Greek govern- 
ment, although it sympathizes. with the Cretan 
desire, disapproves of revolutionary movements. 
2 
eath of Mrs. Livermore.—Mrs. Mary 
Ashton (Rice) Livermore, the well-known 
author, lecturer and woman-suffrage leader, 
died May 23d, aged 84. 
She was one of the 
most gifted and phil- 
anthropic of American 
women. Her public 
activities began with the 
antislavery and Wash- 
ingtonian temperance 
movements. During the 
Civil War she was active 
in the work of the United 
States Sanitary Com- 
mission, and for half'a 
century or more has been 
a leader in the woman- 
suffrage movement and other reforms, She has 
also been for many years an eloquent and popular 
lecturer. She was the author of ‘‘My Story of 
the War’’ and several other books. 





Mars. LIVERMORE. 
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simplicity and na’ 
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Cc. W. GUY, 86 Canal Street, ‘Seatee, Mass. 
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22 Take-down 
Rifle, for 


Fora limited time we offer to the sport-loving boys of Asserteh this splendid rifle,re, yo sy price 
of which is $3.50. You can’t afford to miss this opportunity of securing a fine gun WE motley. 
It is a perfect shooter—of great accuracy, and has the fine hang-and balance and ease’ of shooting 
of more Fee en guns ; safe and reliable. 

It is the we > Ph n rifle on the market for anything near the price. ~Takes long:or short 
rim-fire cartridges and weighs only 3¢ pounds. 
It is a fine target gun and will run you up big scores — just the thin for game. 
Vacation is comin “Ligng the boy with this little gun will have lots of sport wherever he goes. : You 
had better write t 


Montgomery, Ward & Company, Dept. D 100, Chicago, Ill. 


¥ 








GIRLS 


and 


BOYS 


In Vacation 
Earn 





PALMETTO LAWN TENT. 
Handsome and roomy; 8 ft. high; 


BOY’S SADDLE. 


Somerset Saddle 
with seam jockey, 
knee puff and iron stir- 
rup. Suitable also for 
girls who ride astride. 


$10.00 LARKIN PREMIUMS FREE 


You can easily obtain any one of these 
Premiums with $10.00 worth of LARKIN 
LAUNDRY AND TOILET SOAPS, TOI- 
LET AND PHARMACAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, COFFEE, TEAS, COCOA, 
EXTRACTS, BAKING POWDER, 
STARCHES, and other home ue- 
cessities—nearly a hundred in all. 

The high quality of Larkin Prod- 
ucts is appreciated by all users. 
Your friends and neighbors will 
gladly orderof you. With slight , 

effort, you SEVEN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


can earn High-grade in every respect. Any one free with 
several] $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


ground measurement, 8 x 8 ft.; made 
of 8-oz. fancy striped Awning-cloth. 
Complete, ready to set up. 


















$10.00 Premiums. Thousands of girls and boys do 
it, and have many regular customers. 


LARKIN CO. AIDS YOU. 


The 25 Larkin Product Lists, 4 
mailed post-paid on request, are oe 
of great help in taking 

orders. The new 
Larkin Premium 
List describes 
over 800 4 t 4 
Premi- oan i teas od 
ums. S F F 


CHAUTAUQUA FOLDING 
CAMERA. 
Makes a finished picture 4x5. 


The latest an armen up-to-date 
Camera, complete, compact and 
convenient ; folds into small 
compass ; weighs 2 Ibs. 


Litthitt Cr 


Established, 1876. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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saves each purchaser of a NEW COMPANION 


Qo 0000 
SEWING MACHINE a large sum. Many 
thousands of our subscribers have proved this 


statement. We are shipping sewing machines 


per into every state and territory. sao De you need a sewing machine? If so, let us 
send you full particulars, showing how you can get a high-grade, warranted, up-to-date 
sewing machine at a low price. With this 
information we will also send you samples 
of stitching done on the machine. 
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Satisfactory in Every Respect. 

Our machine, the New Companion, Style No. 
aM. came nearly two months ago. Asa result of 
e liberal use it has since received, we take 
A in stating that it is satisfactory in every 
le Itis pee in appearance, made of 
terial, and shows workman- 

Shi doroughout, It is simple in construction 
and operation. It runs smoothly, quietly ane 
th ease, and turns out excellent wor 
who have seen and used it are delighted with : 7 
It is and does all that can pe of a first- 
ciase machine " ¢.—EDWARD R. PLIEPENBURG, San 
» Cal. 


THREE STYLES. 
Style 1. Five Drawers, Monitor Top . . $19.00. 
Style 2'¢ Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75. 
Choice of Quartered Oak or Black Walnut. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


deliver any one of the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Color: 
Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
—<—" 


<>< 0« 


<< 0000 








At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to = 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
, New Mexico, 


A000 0000 
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BICYCLES ON TRIAL 
for 10 days. We ship on 






ap- 
to anyone without a cent deposit. 
Wisse weii 910 to 924 
Bm wi r-Brakes & Punture-Proof 
‘Tires. 1903 & makes © 7 $7 to $4 


A and Wheels 

yg All kk mS 0 

Nil eis good as $3 to $8 

RIDER AGENTS Bef 43. in 
cece town at y. Write at once 

mple a rercie. 





ELECTRIC = RaGaT | 


Ourrlr 5OC 


THOUSANDS SOLD! 
3% Volt Lamp, Receptacle, Switch, 10 | 





feet-of Wire and Battery, with Plain, 
Ruby, Green or Blue Lamp, all com- 
plete for 50c., and 15c. extra for post- 
sage, to any part of the world. 
Catalogue of Electric Novelties 
sent free on request. 
ELECTRIC 
NOVELTY CO., 
Providence, R. L., 
U.S.A. 

















BOOK OF BOOKS 
OVER 30,000,000 PUBLISHED. 


An Oakland lady who has a taste for good liter- 
ature, tells what a happy time she had on “The 
Road to Wellville.” She says: 

“I drank coffee freely for eight years before I 
began to perceive any evil effects from it. Then 
I noticed that I was becoming very nervous, and 
that my stomach was gradually losing the power 
to properly assimilate my food. In time I got so 
weak that I dreaded to leave the house—for no 
reason whatever but because of the miserable 
condition of my nerves and stomach. I attributed 
the trouble to anything in the world but coffee, of 
course. I dosed myself with medicines, which in 
the end would leave me in a worse condition than 
at first. I was most wretched and discouraged— 
not 30 years old and feeling that life was a failure! 

“I had given up all hope of ever enjoying myself 
like other people, till one day I read the little 
book ‘The Road to Wellville.? It opened my 
eyes, and taught me a lesson I shall never forget 
and cannot value too highly. I immediately quit 
the use of the old kind of coffee and began to drink 
Postum Food Coffee. I noticed the beginning of 
an improvement in the whole tone of my system, 
after only two days’ use of the new drink, and in 
avery short time realized that I could go about 
like other people without the least return of the 
nervous dread that “formerly gave me so much 
trouble. In fact mynervousness disappeared en- 
lirely and has never returned, although it is now 
a year that I have been drinking Postum Food 
Coffee. And my stomach is now like iron—noth- 
ing can upset it! 

“Last week, during the big Conclave in San 
Francisco, I was on the go day and night without 
the slightest fatigue ; and as I stood in the immense 
crowd watching the great parade that lasted for 
hours, I thought to myself, ‘This strength is what 
Postum Food Coffee has given me!’” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

The little book “The Road to Wellville” may be 
found in every package. 


Pro—phy-lac-tie- 


Get into the habit of using 
it regularly and frequently 
— preserve the teeth and 
avoid needless sufferin 
Curved to fit the oat 
Bristles in irregular tufts, 
the better to clean between 
the teeth. Long bristles 
near the end to clean back 
side of teeth and prevent 
secret decay. Holein handle 
and hook to hang brush on. 

Adults’, 35c. Youths’, 25c. 
- Chi ildren’s, 25c. 

ways sold in a yellow . 

Dealers or oe Mail. me 

Send for booklet, “T 
Truths,” and learn’a lot or 
bree by teeth and tooth 
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Whese make of ball 
itts, masks, oie 
do ‘ou use? There’s as 
much difference in baseball 
goods as in baseball players. 


“Dam” 
= th the dog 


on onthe . trade 





Lf your dealer hasn’t 
them, send to 


Catalogue FREE. 
Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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Week in an Air-Ship.—Mr. Santos 
Dumont expects soon to be able to take 
one or two friends on an aerial trip over Europe, 
and to remain for at least a week in the air 
without the necessity of descending. Balloons, 
as now made, are kept at a uniform level by 
throwing out ballast when the gas expands and 
letting out gas when it contracts. Mr. Santos 
Dumont has invented an apparatus for alter- 
nately heating and cooling the gas, and thereby 
He uses a thin alu- 
minum tube, or series of tubes, of an aggregate 
length of one-third of a mile, coiled in the form 
of a hollow cone and suspended inside the 
balloon. Steam is sent through the tubes, and 
as it cools it issues at the bottom in the form of 
water, which can again be converted into steam. 
@ 
N™ German Explosive.—In Germany, 
where disappointment has attended the 
employment of acetylene for illuminating pur- 
poses, a new use has been found for the gas in 
the form of an explosive for blasting. Carbid 
of calcium in small particles is enclosed in a tin 
cartridge, the upper part of which contains 
water separated from the carbid by a partition. 
At the top of the cartridge is an electric percus- 
sion device. An iron pin, worked from the 
outside of the cartridge, perforates the partition 
and allows the water to come in contact with 
the carbid. This is effected by a blow five 
minutes before it is desired to cause an explosion. 
At the end of that time, sufficient gas having 
been developed in the cartridge, the electric spark 
is fired and the explosion occurs. The effect 
in blasting is said to be the rending of the rock 
with innumerable cracks, so that the fragments 
are easily removed. e 


aes - Bears.—The huge brown bears of 
Alaska, a specimen of which, 8 feet long 
and weighing 1,600 pounds, has just been 
mounted at the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, are said to be skilful salmon-fishers. 
Apparently the labor of 
= supplying the family with 
Nihal fish falls upon the mother 
i bear. Sometimes, according 
‘ toa writer in the Scientific 
American, she wades, upright, into rivers so 
deep that the water reaehes her neck. Her 
movements are very cautious. Walking slowly 
on her hind legs, with her forepaws outstretched 
at her sides, she waits until a salmon, running 
up-stream, inadvertently brushes against her. 
Instantly she seizes it and flings it out on the 
bank, where her hungry cubs are waiting. After 
their appetite is satisfied she catches a fish for 
herself. e 


* gecesi Ice Barrier retreating.—Among 
the results of the recent British Antarctic 
Expedition, as explained by Capt. R. F. Scott, 
was the discovery that the edge of the great ice 
barrier met by Sir James Ross, 60 years before, 
has retreated in places as much as 20 or 30 
miles. Nevertheless, the soundings made by 
the new expedition show that several hundred 
fathoms of water still intervene between the 
bottom of the ice at the present position of the 
barrier and the floor of the sea. The greater 
portion of this immense ice-sheet, Captain Scott 
believes, is afloat, and he regards it not as a 
result of existing conditions, but as the rapidly 
wasting remnants of a former age. 
& 

D ge that master their Queen. — The 

studies undertaken by Dr. O. F. Cook on 
the Guatemalan ant called the kelep, which 
the Department of Agriculture thinks of intro- 
ducing into Texas to make war on the cotton- 
boll weevil, have brought out some interesting 
facts about these curious little creatures. They 
are not true ants any more than termites are. 
Their social system, Doctor Cook says, does 
not follow ‘‘the monarchical system of the ants 
and termites, but represents an entirely different 
system, more like that of the honey-bees, in 
that new colonies are founded by the subdivision 
of the workers of older communities instead of 
by solitary queens.’’ The keleps have gone 
a step farther than the bees, for instead of 
depending upon a queen to lead the colony, 
‘they take her by the jaw and carry her over 
to the new burrow in case she fails to go 
voluntarily.’” They appear to be able to with- 
stand cold weather. e 







he at Low Temperatures.—Recent ex- 
periments in the Department of Agriculture 
have shown that the former idea that bacteria 
in general are not harmed by freezing is unten- 
able. On the other hand, the effect of very 
low temperatures has been greatly overestimated. 
Messrs. Smith and Swingle have observed as 
destructive effects upon bacterial life from the 
temperatere of salt and pounded ice as from 
that of liquid air. The critical point appears 
to be somewhere about the freezing-point of 
water. An organism which can pass this point 
in safety may be proof even against absolute 
zero. A few individual bacteria in every culture 
tried were able to endure unharmed the temper- 
ature of liquid air. This is believed to be due 
to the absence of water in the cells. 



















Exceptional fruits, exceptional standards and exceptional 
facilities mean everything to the excellence of table delicacies. 

The Heinz care extends even to the growing of the fruits, where 
real care must begin, so that all one needs to watch for is the name. 


Heinz Preserved Raspberries, 
Heinz Preserved Cherries 


are most delicious table delicacies, grown in special locations for Heinz, 
selected and preserved with utmost care by experienced skilful chefs whose 
watchword is ‘‘cleanliness.” Our other fruit Preserves are just as good. 


Absolute purity and ceaseless care have won for Heinz products 
first place in the estimation of all who insist on pure foods. 
See that your grocer is up to the Heinz standard. 


A Beautiful Booklet about the Heinz way 
of doing things mailed free. 


H. J. HEINZ Co., 


Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 








Last year 

Washburn-Grosby Go. 
shipped over 20 MILLION 
BARRELS and SACKS from 
their enormous mills. This 
is pretty good evidence that 
the housewives of the world 
think that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
makes more bread and better 
and better 


pies, more biscuits and better 


bread, more pies 


biscuits than any other flour 


Every pound of @ , 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is sifted 


at least ten times through 


on earth. 


the finest silk cloth made 
expressly for this purpose. 
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THE YOUTH’S COM PANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
—our Yt pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








OVERWORKED HEARTS. 


S° large a place is given in 
these days to the develop- 
ment of the muscular system, 
especially in the case of boys, 
that the dangers of overexer- 
tion are sometimes forgotten 
or ignored until mischief has 
been done. The heart, as all know, is the largest 
and most important muscle of the body, and the 
moment it ceases to do its work perfectly the 
whole system suffers. It is reasonable to suppose 
that so important an organ is so constituted as to 
be able to meet a good deal of strain. 

But it is often forgotten that hearts differ in 
individuals as much as do any other parts of the 
body, and that of two youths of apparently equal 
physical equipment, the amount and kind of exer- 
cise that one will thrive on may permanently 
disable the other. 

All exertion means an increased blood supply to 
the heart muscle, one of the immediate effects of 
which is a more rapid pulse. When the exertion 
has been well within the powers of the individual 
this increased blood supply tends only to 
strengthen the heart, and the rapid pulse will 
very soon go back to its normal beat and there 
will be a feeling of added strength and well-being. 
If, on the other hand, too much blood is constantly 
forced into a heart not strong enough to use it, 
the muscle grows too big, it stretches, loses its 
natural elasticity, and becomes flabby and weak. 

The temporary distention of the organ, which is 
normal, turns into a more or less permanent dila- 
tation, giving rise to many signs of impaired 
health. Then follows that condition known to 
athletes as “going stale.” The pulse is feeble and 
irregular, the color pale, sleep often impaired, 
and the sense of fatigue permanent. 

If heart strain is early recognized and proper 
treatment instituted the recovery may be both 
quick and complete, by reason of the great powers 
of compensation with which the heart has been 
endowed. When there has been a condition of 
strained heart it is very important that after the 
period of necessary rest and treatment has elapsed 
the return to any form of active exercise should 
be looked upon as experimental,—it should be 
both guarded and gradual,—and the patient kept 
under medical supervision and watched with close 
attention for some time. 
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CARING FOR THE WOUNDED. 


n the shore of the Inland Sea of Japan, but a 

few hours’ sail from the Strait of Shimonoseki, 
lies the beautiful city of Hiroshima. With an ample 
harbor, easily defended, with healthful surround- 
ings, and with a resident population of more than 
one hundred thousand Japanese, it has been one 
of the busiest places in the island empire during 
the war with Russia. Being only three or four 
days’ journey by transport from Dalny and Port 
Arthur, it has been the great military base of the 
country, where armies were gathered, drilled and 
embarked. And most important of all, says the 
Century Magazine, it has been the site of the 
immense military hospital in which the Japanese 
have cared for their wounded soldiers. 

Past wars have taught, and the Japanese have 
learned the lesson, that surgical cleanliness can- 
not be obtained on the battle-field. Operations 
performed there cannot be safeguarded against 
blood-poisoning, and even the slightest wounds 
may become infected. So on the scene of war 
they have not attempted to do more, for the vast 
majority of cases, than apply the “first aid” band- 
ages. They have shipped the sufferers across the 
sea promptly to Hiroshima, to receive the best 
care medical aid can devise. 

On land that had been vacant before the war, 
eight divisions, each consisting of many light, 
one-story pavilions, were erected. Each pavilion 
contained sixty to seventy beds, and the whole 
hospital could care for seventeen thousand men 
at one time. They came from the transports in 
sampans, and entered the gates just as they had 
leit the field, dirty, bloody, some limping, some 
with arms in slings, some with but the tatters of 
their uniforms left, and some borne in litters. 

Distributed to the various wards, they came at 
once under command of Surgeon-General Sato, a 
distinguished Japanese, who has served in five 
wars, but who has never been near a battle-field. 

So great is the care taken of the injured at 
Hiroshima that their recoveries have been pro- 
nounced marvelous by visitors from abroad. 
Train-loads left the city every day convalescent, 
and many, after a short stay at the local hospital 
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of their respective army corps or at some health | SCALP HUMOR WITH LOSS OF HAIR 


resort, were able to return quickly to the front. 

Several American trained nurses, who volun- 
teered their services in aid of the Japanese 
wounded, were assigned to this big hospital, and 
were made much of, both by their patients and by 
the authorities. 

“The wounded here must specially endeavor to 
recover quickly,” the crown prince told the 
patients, “since they have the great good fortune 
to be nursed by the ladies who have come from so 
great a distance.” 

® © 


AN ORIENTAL NEW JERSEY. 


aubin, in Burma, says the author of “The 

Silken East,”’ possesses its greatest claim to 
notice, or rather notoriety, in its populace of 
mosquitoes. These, in number, size and virulent 
activity, are unsurpassed in the world. 


One’s first visit to Maubin in the mosquito season 
is an experience, and to see them under the flare 
of an electric light, coming over the ship’s side in 
hordes, and eoemering like an irresistible army 
every fraction of its surface ; to see them hanging 
in festoons from the white awnings, the mosquito- 
nets, the table-linen and the punka flaps, and 
from My | object on which they can secure a 
footing, is to have lived indeed. 

How to continue to live after the novelty of the 
spectacle has worn off is the definite problem of 
existence in Maubin. It is achieved in the main 
by entrenching oneself within an iron fortress of 
fine mesh. 

A European house in Maubin is thus a curiosity. 
Every window—and in the tropics there is an 
infinity of windows—is protected by sliding cur- 
tains of iron gauze; every ventilator under the 
eaves, every open space between the room parti- 
tions and the roof—and for the sake of air such 
spaces are large and frequent—is barred against 
invasion by sheets of gauze. In some houses 
there is a special room, a kind of inner citadel 
and last refuge, which is wholly of iron gauze, 
and within it the master of the house sits like a 
vanquished lion in a cage. 

To enter this fortress in advance of the enemy 
calls for the exercise of agility of a high order. 
The doors have springs, and are made to close the 
instant that they are released. Outside them 
the light cavalry of the enemy hovers in clouds. 
The man within, this Englishman in his strange 
castle, observes your approach with furtive and 
anxious eyes. He begs of you to be careful in 
entering. Immediately you enter he falls with 
astonishing onslaught upon such of the enemy as 
have come in on your back, in your hair, in the 
creases of your clothes. 


* ©¢ 
HABIT WAS TOO STRONG. 


he force of old associations, as Samuel Beverly 
learned one Sunday morning, is something 
against which to be on guard. After thirty years 
of service asa railroad man, chiefly in the capacity 
of conductor, Beverly had retired, and was spend- 
ing his days quietly in his native town. 


Just after he had taken his accustomed seat 
one morning in church, he was requested to per- 
form the duty of an absent deacon, by assisting in 
taking bn the collection. He was possess ng 
decorous 7 along the aisle with the gr when, 
half-way down the aisle, he came to the Atkinson 

w. On this morning Mrs. Atkinson’s Uncle 

arvey, who happened to sit next the aisle, had 
dro ped off into a pleasant little nap. 

hen Beverly espied the old man, he uncon- 
sciously doffed the demeanor suited to the place 
and in a twinkling became official. He tapped the 
ss man on the shoulder. 

“Ticket, please!”? he demanded, sharply and 
audibly. 


* @¢ 


NOT GUILTY. 


dy Paris,” said a lady who had had the bitter 
experience of being knocked down by a cab, 
and then brought to book for being in the way, 
“they run over you and make you pay for the 
privilege.” Perhaps the old colored man, quoted 
by the Valentine Democrat, was sufficiently trav- 
elled to fear a similar outcome. 

There had been a railway collision near a 
country town, and a shrewd lawyer had hurried 
to the scene of disaster. He noticed this old man 
with a badly injured head, and hurried up to him 
where he lay moaning on the ag 

“How about damages?” he n. 

But the sufferer waved him off. 

“G’way, boss, g’way,” he said. ‘Ah nebber hit 
de train. Ah nebber done such a t’ing in all mah 
life! Yo’ cyain’t git no damages out ob me.” 


* © 


IN SEARCH OF A LODGING. 


here is a story of a home-loving farmer who 

started for the West and came home “to spend 
the first night.” This was a question of senti- 
ment ; but another man, quoted by the Philadelphia 
Ledger, had a more practical reason for seeking 
cover. 

He had been hired by a close-fisted farmer, who 
believed in burning the candle at both ends. The 
first morning the new man was called at three 
o’clock. About fifteen minutes later he came 
down-stairs with his bag in his hand. 

“‘Ain’t you goin’ to work?” asked the farmer, in 
surprise. 

“No,” was the disgusted answer. “I’m goin’ to 
hunt up some place to stay all night.” 


* 
AS A CLINCHER. 


= not so particular about speed, but I must 


have a gentle horse,” repeated Mr. Green. 
“My wife wants to drive, you see. Will you 
warrant this horse to be safe?” 

“Certainly,” said the dealer, reassuringly. ‘‘He’s 
a regular lady’s horse.” a, 

“You are sure he’s not afraid of anything?” 
asked Mr. Green, anxiously, and for the tenth time. 

The dealer assumed an air of reflection. 

“Well, there is one thing that he has always 
sepeeses to be afraid of ever since I got him,” he 
admitted, conscientiously. “It seems as if he’s 
scared to death for fear some one might say 
*Whoa!’ and he not hear it.” 


® © 


POOR INSTRUCTION. 


6 id Jones make much money giving memory 

lessons?” asked Mr. Dobbs, and his friend 
explained, says London Modern Society, the reason 
why Jones’s business was not a success. 


“No,” was the reply. “Most of his students 
forgot to pay him.” -” 






| Merciless Itching Made Him Wild. Speedy 


and Ointment. 

‘or Awo years my neck was covered with humor, 
spreading to my hair, which fell out, leaving an un- 
sightly bald spot, and the soreness, inflammation and 
merciless itching made me wild. Friends advised 
Cutieura Soap and Ointment, and after a few applica- 
tions the torment subsided, to my great joy. The sores 
soon disappeared, and my hair grew again as thick 
as ever. I shall always recommend Cuticura.” (Signed) 
H. J. Spalding, 104 W. 104th St., N. Y. City. (Adv. 


[ Cure by Cuticura Soap 








Top B guaranteed 2 years. 
Free Trek It’s a genuine 





Our “20 Mule Team Brigade” 
ngle book would make a horse 
h, Funny pictures by Peter 
Newell, lithographed in colors, 


brigade’s adventures, 
escapes, frolics and battles, 
ling jingle verse. Bound in 
covers 6x! of 





er ry man. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
100A Wittiams8t. New York City 











RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
18 Hich St., Boston 























Lake Sebago Region 
In the Maine Woods. 


Ten weeks in the pine 
woods of Maine. The sort 
of vacation a boy enjoys 
and benefits by. Rowing, 
Canoeing, Fishing, Swimming, Coaching, 
Baseball, Tennis ; Camp Director and Coun. 
cilors are men of character and college 
education, experienced in camping and in 
the management of sore. Works wonders 
for the young fellows, fi jing their otherwise 
idle summer with profitable activity and 
amusement. Special tutoring if desired. Ten 
days’ yor tour through White Moun- 
tains. House-boat affords novel experience. 

Parents who place their sons here are 
assured that their associations will be alto- 
gotnes beneficial. The improvement made 

y boys is often astonishing. 

Camp Lodge, a refuge for rainy days, with 
books and music and a blazing log fire. A 
boy never forgets an experience like this. 

Necessary expenses for ten weeks, $120. 
Sixth season opens June 29th. For full par- 
ticulars, address, 


IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
1917D Park Row Building, New York. 
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New Folding 
BROWNIES. 


Automatic Iris Diaphragm Shutters, if? 
Meniscus Lenses, Automatic Focusing Lock. 

Load in Daylight with the Eastman 
Non-Curling Film. 


No. 2, for 2% x 3% pictures, - $5.00 
No. 3, for 3% x 4% pictures, - 9.00 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Brownie Book free at the Rochester, N. Y. 
dealers or by mail. 














Baby is ready for any season if he has Mennen’s. It makes 
all kinds of weather endurable, keeping him happy, free from 


fretting, relieving the chafed skin and inducing sleep. 


MENNEN’S is used by all the family at all seasons. 


The daintiest toilet, the smooth shave, or the irritating sunburn, prickly heat 
and rash which follow summer sports all call for MENNEN’S. Its healing, 
soothing action is invaluable for bodily comfort. 


Gctentigonty pecgered, hes beeeme Be tae Wom, tt powee & 
Look out imitations —- THE GENUINE HAS FACE ON TOP OF BOX. 


the world. 





national] 





Not on our PACKAGE but on our Powder we have 

the origit Avoid ordinary powders, hight —! 
. Av 5 ly 

We citap pistes gal ep camnatll iekeen. 








Sold for 25c. E 


by mail. 


Sample Free. 


Try MENNEN’S Violet Tailcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
20 5 aes Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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been tracked by hounds to the 








oak-trees to which they resort 


for acorns. 
= 


They are also found 
ing in warm days on 
tree branches orsunny shelves 
of ledges, soaking their fat 
sides full of sunshine, pre- 
paratory to the winter sleep. 

When they have betaken 
themselves to this sleep,— 
less profound than the wood- 
chucks, —singly, in pairs, or 
as a family group, a thaw 
of a few days’ duration 
awakens them to an appar- 
ently purposeless wandering. 
A celebrated writer describes 
them as ‘‘lean and hungry, 
seeking what they may de- 
vour,’’ but in many miles of 
following their tracks, I have 























l’ Zip Coon is a very fine feller,’’ ran 

the words of one of the earliest of 

negro songs, and as it jumped its way 
to popularity with Jim Crow, it also suggested 
a name for a baby coon, one of a pair that fell 
to the share of my elder brothers in the allotment 
of a litter they had helped to capture. 

The birthplace of these little coons was in 
a hollow tree that stood among a thick growth 
- of pines where a \little brook ran. After its 
noisy descent of a long flight of slate-stone stairs, 
the brook fell into quieter ways, here combing 
out the undulating green tresses of water-grass, 
there braiding its own silver current over pebbled 
shallows, or napping in pools that double on 
their bosom every fern and flower on their 
banks. P 

Here, if the youngsters had been unmolested, 


they would have taken their first lessons in | 


frog-hunting and crawfishing, here bathed, and 
here washed their food; and a little later, in 
August and September nights, have been led 
hence by their elders on marauding expeditions 
to the corn-fields. 

But this free, wild life was not for them. 
The ax sapped the foundations of their wooden 
castle, and it fell with a stunning crash, the 


mother was shot, and the dazed cubs were taken | 


out of the ruin, distributed among captors, and 
introduced to civilized life. 

Zip Coon’s wife was Judy, and her name 
was given to the female of my brothers’ pair. 
One young coon was soon found to be quite 
enough of a tax upon the patience of the family ; 
and Judy, being the more troublesome of the 
two, was disposed of. These were my first 
raccoon acquaintances, and very interesting ones 
they were. 

Zip was very cunning and very mischievous. 
He was given the freedom of the premises, and 
went about the house at will. If he could get 
his feet into the soap-grease tub under the 
kitchen sink, and then track the freshly mopped 
floor, he was happy, but mistress and hired girl 
were not. Mud did not so completely satisfy his 
desires in this direction, but it partially served. 

One day he was missing, and as a general 
search for him was unsuccessful, it was thought 
that he had betaken himself to the unrestricted 
freedom of the woods. We young folk were 
sorely grieved by the loss of our pet, and thought 
the elders of the family hard-hearted that they 
did not share our sorrow. But the situation 
was changed when at nightfall a feather bed 
which had been out airing was to be brought 
in, and Master Zip was found in the middle of 
it, enjoying a luxurious nap. 

One day he was shut up in the corn-crib for 
safe-keeping, where he found his way to the 
dove-cote in the loft, and wrought havoc among 
its inmates. From this he developed a great 
appetite for poultry, and killed chickens at every 
opportunity. It became apparent that chickens 
and raccoons could not be raised together to any 
advantage, except that of the coons. Conse- 
quently the fiat went forth against poor Zip, 
= he disappeared in some manner unknown 
0 me, 

This propensity for killing poultry is so strong 
in the raccoon that he sometimes comes boldly 
up to the house to raid a chicken-coop. 

\fter the disappearance of Zip my acquaint- 
ance with his race ceased until I became a 
hunter, in which capacity I must confess that 
I Was never very successful. But a jolly party, 
the musie of the hounds, the excitement of the 
cha *, and a corn-roast round a rousing fire 
ace it a good enough sport for boys, if nothing 
iio:e comes of it. 

© Most successful early autumn hunt in 
Wich T ever took part was when we discovered 
tha’ a family of coons was making nightly 
Vis\'s to a patch of sweet corn not more than 
twenty rods from the house. A little after 
Hictttall two of us, with a hound, made a wide 
Cerone to the farther side of the field, and there 
" ‘hound slip. In a few minutes he treed 
“cune in @ pear-tree, out of which we shot 
I t three shots, 
© objection to this early hunting is the 
‘lessness of the skins, for our New England 
_ ‘tis thrifty, and desires to turn the result 
‘ Sport to the best account. In November, 
‘\ the fur is prime, some raccoons are taken 
‘ps Set in the water and in dens, and they 


| den in which they have harbored, he sets his 


M 





| folks ’*twould have been mentioned often enough | 
«asionally shot at night, when they have | 


never seen any indication that 
they were in search of food. 
There is no stealthy prowling for prey, no 
digging for nuts or roots beneath the snow. 
Nor have I ever seen any sign that they found 
or ate a morsel—no shell of nut, no telltale 
fragments of grouse or hare that they had caught 
and feasted on. 

Possessed of a spirit of unrest, which the cold 
had benumbed and the genial air has now 
aroused, they shamble on to the next den or 
hollow tree, enter it, and there abide until the 
next thaw, or come forth at once and continue 
their meanderings. 

If the hunter discovers that they have gone 
into a hollow tree, and by close examination is 
assured that they have not left it, he chops down 
the tree, and is rewarded by one or more raccoons 
with peltry in prime condition. If it is a rocky 


traps and gets one when the next warm spell 
reawakens them. 

Raccoons are fond of playthings. I know of 
a tame one that found great diversion in a bit 
of metal pipe, and spent an hour at a time in 
dropping pebbles through it. In a ‘‘coon-tree’’ 
which I helped to fell we captured its inmates, 
and found a hollow gnar] that they had polished 
quite smooth inside and out with frequent hand- 
ling. Just how they diverted themselves with 
it we shall never know, but it was evident 
enough that it had long been used. 

There has been a good deal of dispute over 
the question as to whether the raccoon has a 
call closely resembling the commonest cry of the 
little sereech-owl. The weight of testimony goes 
to prove that he has; yet when, in the gloaming 
of a hazy August day, amid the loudest rasping 
of the katydids and the shriller piping of the 
crickets, you hear from the darkening woodside 
or the edge of the corn-field a long-drawn, 
quavering cry, do not take it for granted that 
your hound will find there the cold scent of the 
raccoon steaming up from the tainted dewy 
grass, for you are like’ to suffer disappointment. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


ny years ago an old gentleman, who lived 
on a farm in central Illinois, in pursuance 
of a desire to do something more for those who 
were to come after him than merely to leave 
them his earthly possessions, planted a few | 
handfuls of chestnuts in a vacant lot on his | 
land. 


‘*Tilinois is not much of a chestnut state,’’ 

4 said, ‘‘but there is no — that I know 

of why these nuts should no w here as well 

as they do in vy nee bye Ohio. Anyhow, 

pas poling t to risk I a hog to live to 
Ww big 


oo —- nuts, but 
a yes m will, and it will give them 
something to remember the old man by.’ 

In due time those nuts sprouted and sent their | 
little shoots up into the sunshine. 

Season after season passed away, and the little 
i. grew into saplings, then "into tall and | 
sl 

we i vein from the time of planting, the | 
old gentleman, still hale and hearty, was gath- | 
ering chestnuts from fifty fine, vigorous trees in | 
that lot and selling them to eager purchasers 
at the highest market price. He took more pride 
and satisfaction =* those trees than in all the 
rest of his farm, and, in fact, named the farm 
itself in honor of his chestnut. grove. He lived 
for many years to enjoy it. 

When one makes an investment for posterity 
one does not always have to wait for posterity 
to realize upon it. 
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SIGNS OF INTIMACY. 


ooks as if that young feller from Nashuy 
was getting pretty much took up with) 
Osy Lamson’s Jennie, doesn’t it?’’ asked one 
old man of another, in the course of a little 
comfortable gossip in a secluded corner of the 
town hall, where the county fair was in progress. 


ge | 
sively here have you kep’ your eyes, I’d | 
like to know? When he come up from } vashuy | 
that Saturday in August, found 
Gosslett’s funeral was a-goin’ to take place || 
that —, with old Pa’son Jennings to || 
conduct, and the Lamsons had all got to attend | | 
on account of bei 
with Jennie for t two hours an’ a half, 
when the Green Corners was paying the the Pratt 
ville Academy nine over at t enter, I 

the rest of us knew about what his iiections | 
were. And I reckon if you’d had any women- | 


“cc 





since to keep you from forgetting it.’’ 


took up!’’ echoed his friend, deri- | | 


John | |i 


related, and went and set 


Never Cut a Corn 


Itisdangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 

relief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. 
Mailed direct to your address five for a dime, fifteen 
for a quarter. »klet on foot comfort free with eac 
order. Not sold by dealers. 


SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1066 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 











For 

Country and 
Seashore 
Vacation 
Cottages 


The 
State Franklin 


An open fire with its 





is very desirable. 
warmth and cheer offsets the chill of 
morning and evenin 

This Open Grate.is Eandsomety trimmed 
with black enamel and brass. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for lllustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 









































































CE CREAM in two to four min- 

utes. Least labor, least ice. 

The dasher makes the differ- 
ence; it’s a marvel, Have ice cream ina few 
minutes any time. Inquire for at 
your dealer’s. If he hasn’t it we will send 4-qt. 
size, freight prepaid anywhere in New Eng- 
land, for $2.50. Send for booklet,“ A Delicious 
Dozen,” free. Freezer Co.,Winch 





SALAD CREAM 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 


arouses the appetite, assists digestion 
and conduces to good health. Made 
from the purest, freshest and most 
wholesome ingredients. Free from oil, 
artificial coloring and chemical _preserv- 
atives. Better than home-made dress- 
ings and uniform in its exe ellene e. Ask 
Grocersfor it. Free Booklet, * *Hlow to Muke 
Salads and Sandwiches,”’ sent on request. 


D. @ L. SLADE CO., Boston. 











Draw VODs 9 
Poy eee ae Ne 


h | Address Joseph Alden Shaw, y, A.M., 
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The HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Wore Mass. 50th year. The Rt. Rev. Alex 
H. Viceste B. D., LL. D., Springfield, Visitor. Saysa 
present patron: “The ‘best investment I have ever 
made was the placing of my sons in your school.” 








IZ INEO, 


K' A BOYS’ CAM P . 


24-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 
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Boy’s Baseball Uniform. 


The complete Uniform given only to 
Companion subscribers for two new sub- 
scriptions, or for one new subscription and 
50 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by 
ex s at expense of the receiver, or by 
mail for 40 cents extra. 

We offer a complete Boy’s Baseball 
Uniform, consisting of Padded Pants, 
Shirt, Cap, Stockings and Belt. The 
material of the suit is a gray mixture, 
Stockings and Belt maroon color, Sizes 
26 to 34 inches waist measure and 24 to 
36 inches chest measure. Caps 634,6%, 
6%. Give size when ordering. 


Infielder’s Glove. 

Given only to Companion subscribers fer 
one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage includ Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This Glove is made of the finest quality 
of chrome-tanned leather and padded in 
such a manner as to make it soft and 
pliable. Has raised heel with double 
stitching and web thumb. 


Spalding’s Balls. 

Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 75 cents, 
post-paid. 

“Official” Boy’s League Ball, No. 
1-b. Combining all the excellent quali 
ties of the *‘Official,’’ this Ball is espe- 
cially designed for junior clubs, and all 
games in which it is used would be con- 
sidered legal. Size 8% in., weight 4% oz. 

Two Amateur Balls given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 30 cents extra, postage included. 
Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 

The Amateur Ball, No. 3. This 
Ball is of regulation size and weight, 
selected horse-hide cover with rubber 
center. A good, serviceable Ball. 


CGatcher’s Mitt. 
Given only to Com 
a ae new wo | 
Price "$1. cy paid. 
This Mitt is of good size. Made of 
the celebrated California Napa tanned 
leather, which will not harden from 
wetting. Patent laced thumb and strap 
fastening. A deep pocket gives protec- 
tion to the thumb and fingers. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston. 





packing included. 








Don’t Discharge 
the Cook 


if the bread is poor. 


Chances are the flour is at fault. 


Poor flour is more often the cause of poor bread than 
the making. Only the best flour makes the best bread 
CERESOTA is the flour you should buy—it is the best. 
It is light, dry and snow-white. Makes that light, crisp 
and wholesome bread so desired by every housewife. 
You get more bread from a barrel of CERESOTA than 
from any other. Try itandsee. Sold in barrels and bags. 


Send NOW for Ceresota Booklet and Graduated Measuring Cup, given free. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Boston. 

















“PREMIER” 


| may be shipped along with canoe and sup- 
lies over “tote” roads and jog bride to the 
ake or stream where the big fish lurk 
The most drenching rains, which often 
change the camper’s dreams into mushy 
| reality, have no effect on our weather-proof 
Camp. Ina folding ry bunk, attached to 
he walls, you may 8 ona mattress, 
secure from cold and dampness, while 
mosquitoes buzz in despair through 
close-fitting screens on doors 
and windows. Before you take 
your vacation let us tell youmore 
about this snug Camp, which 
costs but $75.00, delivered any- 
weeree 4 the Mississip inns 
catalogue gives pleasing designs 
Portable Chil. 


of 
dren's Pleasure-Housesand Automobile 
ae. We ntee every building 
in detail. 


every 
HOLLIS, _PARK é& POLLARD, 3 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
BW 
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You Should Always Use 
SQUIRES 


KETTLE RENDERED 


PURE LEAF LAKD 


For 65 Years the Standard. 


Your Pastry Will Be Tender, 
Flaky and Delicious. 









John P. Squire 6 Company, 
BOSTON. 








Makers of ‘‘Arlington’’ 
Sausage .... Curers of 
Squire’s Hams and Bacon. 

















SWEETS 


Good 
Confectionery 


is the seal of Necco Sweets. It’s the distinguishing mark for good con- 
fections of all varieties. It enables any one to buy candy with the 
assurance that it is the best that can be bought. For example, try a box of 


Les or Ged" .. . 


Delicate in flavor, rich in quality—by far the most delightful chocolates you ever 
tasted. To be sure of candies that are thoroughly pure and wholesome, always 
look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HOT 
BISCUIT 


if made with Rumford Baking 
Powder cause no discomfort. If 
made with Cream of Tartar or 
Alum powders, then look out for 
trouble 








Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


Tue Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 
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Pure 
Codfish — nothing 
else, fibered by a special 
process of our own which preserves 
all the NATURAL FLAVOR of the fish. 


It Needs No Cooking, 


is equal to twice the quantity of ordinary 
Salt codfish, and makes the most delicious 


f° CODFISH BALLS and 
A CREAMED CODFISH 


you ever tasted. Your dealer knows 
: these goods. Ask him. 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
Established 1862. 

Our Products from the Sea 
are the Best in the 
World. 

















“| always use 
Sawyer’s because it 
bleaches, gives a beau- 
tiful tint, and restores 
the color to linens, 
laces and goods that 
are worn and faded.” 


The People’s Choice 


for nearly 50 Years. 








Ink Stains Instantly 
Removed 


A Cuticline will instantly remove ink stains from the 
hands and leave them soft and clean. The use of Cuticline 
in place of soap for toilet purposes is a habit easy to acquire— 
and a good habit easy to continue. 
Cuticline is a purely vegetable compound in granulated form, contain- 
ing neither harmful acids nor other ingredients detrimental to delicate 
skins; it cleanses perfectly without rubbing and removes grease, paint or 
stains with marvelous ease. A delight to the automobilist for removing 
lubricator stains or the dust of travel. 


CUTICLINE 


is put up in attractive tins with shaker tops, and is 
adapted to the use of people in all walks of life. No mat- 
ter how soiled your hands may be, Cuticline will remove 
all traces of dirt with a speed that will astonish you. 
Try it. 

"Sold everywhere in 1ocent and 25 cent shaker top tins, 
or if your druggist or grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and we will send you a free sample. 


Department A, CUTICLINE CO., Bath, Maine. 




























MPOUND EXTRACTS — those made 
from chemicals, not from fruit juices—change 
chemically under the influence of summer 
heat, and not only lose nearly all their flavoring 
properties, but become positively injurious, and it 
is no uncommon thing to hear of whole families 
being made ill by the flavoring extracts used in 
ice-cream or dessert. This never occurs where 


Baker’s ‘°c 
Pure Fruit Extracts 


are used. They keep indefinitely, and 
are sweet and strong until the last &3j 
drop is gone. 
Full measure bottles always in a package like this. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 






















































The up-to-date preparation for a delicious 

dessert or for a wholesome, dainty luncheon, 
convenient and practical because it requires but a few 
minutes to prepare it. 


Always Ready. No Soaking. 
0 0 Quickly Cooked. 


Everybody likes it, and it has reinstated 

tapioca as a household favorite in thou- 

sands of homes where the use of 
old-time peat] tapioca long since 
ceased. 


The Minute Cook Book 
contains receipts for its use in innumer- 
able ways—we wil] send it FREZ, and 
sample enough to make one pint for 
4 cents and your grocer’s name. 





We make also the Minute Gelatine, 
Minute Malta-Coffeena, and 
Minute Gelatine flavored, 
Whitman Grocery Co., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 

















